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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


To the school children of the United States: 


A PROCLAMATION 


The President of the United States is also President of the 
American Red Cross. It is from these offices joined in one that I 
write you a word of greeting at this time, when so many of you are 
beginning the school year. 

The American Red Cross has just prepared a junior member- 
ship with school activities, in which every pupil in the United 
States can find a chance to serve our country. The school is the 
natural center of your life. Through it you can best work in the 
great cause of freedom to which we have all pledged ourselves. 

Our junior Red Cross will bring to you opportunities of service 
to your community and to other communities all over the world 
and guide your service with high and religious ideals. It will 
teach you how to save in order that suffering children elsewhere 
may have the chance to live. It will teach you how to prepare 
some of the supplies which wounded soldiers and homeless families 
lack. It will send to you through the Red Cross bulletins the 
thrilling stories of relief and rescue. And, best of all, more per- 
fectly than through any of your other school lessons, you will learn 
by doing those kind things under your teacher’s direction to be 
the future good citizens of this great country which we all love. 

And I commend to all school teachers in the country the simple 
plan which the American Red Cross has worked out to provide for 
your co-operation, knowing as I do that school children will give 
their best service under the direct guidance and instruction of their 
teachers. Is not this perhaps the chance for which you have been 


looking to give your time and efforts in some measure to meet our 
national needs? 





WOODROW WILSON 
President. 
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Beautiful. Inexpensive. Acceptable. Suitable for All Ages. 


Madonna of the Chair 


Whe Perry Pictures 


ey 


if 


The Perry Pictures 


Teach the Thanksgiving Story and the Christmas Story withthem 








A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x34 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Two Cents each for 13 or more. 


. A Personal Word 

The longer I pablish The Perry Pictures, and the more I realize the great beauty of these re- 
productions of the world’s masterpieces, the more I feel that every home, every child, every 
adult should know the t pictures of the world. When the Perry Pictures can be obtained 
at A CENT-anp-a-HAEF EACH, w excuse can there be for not becoming acquainted with 
‘them? Did we not know something of the world’s masterpieces of literature we should con- 
sider ourselves ignorant indeed. Are we not as ignorant if we know nothing of the master- 

jeces of art? Pictures like the Sistine Madonna: Last Supper, Mona Lisa, Aurora, Sir Gala- 

ad, Portrait of Whistler’s Mother, The Gleaners, Night Watch, Angelus, Baby Stuart — why 
should not every one know them? Let them have a place in every home! Let every child and 
every adult become thoroughly familiar with them! Just to be able to recognize them is worth 
all they cost. Encourage the children‘and young people-to start a collection of Perry Pictures. 
Perhaps you cannot fully realize the value of such a collection to any child. 
EUGENE ASHTON PERRY, Originator of The Perry Pictures 


THEY COST ONLY 











For 20 orn More. Postparp. 

SizE 54%x 8. 2250 SuBjects. 

Larger, Eight Cent Size,’ 10x 12 
Send 40 cents for the 2 pictures shown 


Size 7x9. here in this 10 x 12 size, and 3 others. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
Size 22 x 28, including the margin. ‘Price: 90 cents“each; 10 for $8.50. 
Send 90 cents for either picture shown here. 





pictures. 
Christmas Gift. 


Bor Christmas G 


Study pictures of the Madonnas in’ December, also other famous 
Give each pupil a beautiful Madonna picture for a 
ORDER TODAY. We are very busy at 


this season of the year. 


For 5 


Catalogues 


64-page 





two-cent 
catalogue of 
illustrations, 2 pictures and a bird picture in colors. 


Madonna and Child — Sichel 


Send 30 cents for 
20 Thanksgiving 
Subjects of the 
Pilgrims, etc., or 
20 Art Subjects, or 
20 Madonnas, or 20 
for children, or 20 
kittens, etc. 


stamps; our beautiful 
1600 miniature 


[Please do not send for the catalogue without enclosing stamps.] 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 
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FRANCES E. CLARK 
Educator, Author, Composer 
and Successful Supervisor of 
Music; Chairman Public School 
Music Committee, National 
Federation of Musical Clubs; Ex- 
President Music Section National 
Educational Association. 


Personal Examination Papers a Wonderful Help 


These Master Lessons were prepared personally by Mrs. Clark 
and provide a thorough training impossible to get from any. other 
No normal school even attempts to handle the subject 
so thoroughly, as music is merely an incidental part of their work. 
None of the “summer schools” can give you this preparation as their sessions 
Your answers to the questions on the personal examina- 
pers bring out any peculiar difficulties you may have encountered, and 
ial help in connection with those difficulties. 
ives you all the advantages in learning and 
teaching music in the public schoolsas successfully taught by Mrs. Clark for years. 


source, 


last only a few weeks. 
tion 
enable us to give you sj 
makes the work individual and 


Write Us 
For the FREE 
Lessons To-day! 


University Extension Conservatory, 


Public School Music Lessons 
Sent FREE to Teachers 


Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Supervisor, has, as Director of the Public School 
Music Department of the Siegel-Myers School of Music, Chicago, prepared a full and complete Uni- 
versity Extension Course of Home Study Lessons with weekly personal examination papers, covering 
this vitally important subject in a thorough, orderly and progressive manner, thus standardizing the 


teaching of Public School Music in an absolutely authoritative way. 


In order to prove the remarkable merit of these lessons and to demonstrate their practical value 
to teachers in the quickest’ possible way, we will send absolutely free, and without any obligation 
whatever, Six Regular Lessons and Examination Papers. We will carefully select these lessons from 


the course so that they will treat on some principle of personal interest to you. 


mere sample “‘extracts” but the geni*ne, complete¢, original lessons. 


Lessons by Frances E. 


Leading Public School Music Supervisor 
meet your conditions. 


This This means increased ability — more mone 


conditions. 


‘ c The minute you enroll you will be 
immediate practice no matter what grade you teach. 


They will not be 


Clark 


These Lessons Meet Your Local Demands 
No matter what School Music Books are in use, these lessons are pre} 


red to 


} . They have been carefully developed out of an abundant 
experience. of years in actual school work to satisfy every requirement that 
arises in teaching in any of the grades. They are the actual lessons given with 
wonderful success by the most progressive Music Su 
Gradé and Kindergarten Teachers in America; under all the varying conditions 
in every section of the country. Teachers who complete this course are able 
to pass with ease examinations in Public School Music in any State. Our 
Diploma gives high standing with Boards of Education and Superintendents. 
easier work and more congenial 
able to put the instruction into 


rvisors, High School, 


Write us for the Free Lessons to-day. Seeing is believing. Merely send your name and address, 
stating the grade you teach, and we will send you the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obligation 
or cost to you. Af the same time we will make you a special offer by which, if you care to do so, you 
can continue the complete course leading to a diploma, at a very low cost, and on easy terms so extremely 


liberal that you hardly miss the small payments. 


Wewill furnish Extra Special Price to all who write 


for the Six Free Lessons, It is the very fact that these lessons are so valuable that makes it good 
policy for us to send them out for actual test in this way. Remember, the number of lessons set 
aside for this free offer is limited, so resolve now to send for your six lessons and do it at once. 


Drexel Boulevard & 41st Street 
(Dept. 3341) 


Chicago, III. 
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THANKSGIVING 255 CHRISTMAS 











THANKSGIVING ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 144 pages. 30 
cents. Nothing eq to it in 
newness and variety. The larg- 
est, choicest and best arranged 
collection of Thanksgiving en- 
tertainments, Contents: Seventy- 
five recitations, ten songs, thirty- 
two quotations, twelve tableaux, 
three drills, and fifteen dialogues 
and exercises. Make your 
Thanksgiving entertainment a 
success. 

THE HARVEST RUNE. A 
Thanksgiving. 61 pages. 10 
cents. A_ revelation of the 
events of the harvest in verse, |} 
oat and prose. For gramniar | 
rades. Twenty-five characters. 
ime, about two hours. 


AS CE ; ] 160 pages. 30 cents. Exceptionally 

good miaterial is included in this large collection of Christmas entertain- 

ments. Contents: Seventy recitations, thirty-five quotations, ten songs, 
three drills, four tableaux, and fifteen dialogues and exercises. 

THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 175 
es. 30 cents. Original and clever Christmas dialogues and plays 
children of. all ages. Three parts: Primary, Intermediate, and 

Higher ; about an equal number of plays under each division. Some of 

the dialogues are in verse and a few of the plays are interspersed with 

music. Really an excellent book in every way. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. By Miriam Wilson. 15 cents. An 

exceptionally good two-act play. Seven splendid characters. A 

ouchy old bachelor doesn’t believe in Christmas until The Spirit of 

Grristmas breathes on his glasses while he sleeps. When he awakes 

he sees everything in a different light. This is a real Christmas play. 

SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES. 15 cents. A new Christmas 

lay for eighteen children of the primary and intermediate grades. 

Time, about forty-five minutes. An evil witch casts a spell over dear 

old Saint Nick and makes him feel almost unwilling to undertake the 

journey to Earthland. The Brownies capture the witch, the good fairy 
dissolves the spell, and Santa Claus starts on his annual trip, bringing 
love and good cheer wherever he goes. 

CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. By Katherine W. Davis. 15 cents. 

An entertainment in prose and verse for any number of children. Time, 

thirty minutes. In a dream a little girl spends Christmas with Mother 

Goose and her well known characters. The familiar rhymes are intro- 

duced in a way humorous and interesting to both performers and audi- 

mce. Simple music, scenery and costumes. 


With the country at war boys and 
girls should read books that will 
strengthen their patriotism— 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. By Ed- 
ward Everett Ha’e. For sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 64 pages. Cloth, 25 cents. Paper, 12 
cents. You cannot find a more appropriate book 
for use in your classes today. Every boy and girl 
in the United States should read this story now. 
ON BOARD A U. S. BATTLESHIP. By M. J. 
Codd. For fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. Illus- 
trated. 207 pages. Cloth. 50 cents. A complete 
wecount of the cruise of_our great fleet from 
Hampton Roads to San Francisco told by two 
boys who took the trip. They tell of the construc- 
ion, care, and management of a battleship, and 
of the duties, amusements, and life of the sailors. 
ERICAN HEROES FROM HISTORY. By 
LN. McFee. For fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 
Illustrated. 262 pages. Cloth. 60 cents. Invest 
history with the magic of the personal element, 
and it charms at once. This volume describes the 
deeds of many heroes who were instrumental in 
building our great nation. porendid illustrations. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. By E. S. Ellis. 
llustrated. For fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 
pages. Cloth. 40 cents. The lives of all our 
idents, from Washington to Wilson. There is 
0 other source from which can be gained a 
tarer conception of.the broad principles of our 
ernment and the lives of our great men. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. 32 large pages. Paper. 
cents. The Star Spanglea Banner, America, 
, Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean, Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, Tenting on the Old Camp 
ound, Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Yankee Doodl 
Marching Through Georgia, e Battle Cry o 
Freedom, The Marseillaise, etc. 
ERICAN NAVAL HEROES. For fourth and 
mith grades. The lives and accompiishments of 
Wewey, Perry, Jones, and Farragut. LI)lustrated. 


ges. 5 cents. 

PIORIES OF SEVENTY-SIZ. For third and 
urth crades. The Boston Tea Party, Paul Re- 
tre’s Ride, George Washington, Story of Brindle, 
ithe Fourth of July. Illustrated. 32 pages. 

Y cents. 


ATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS MAILED WITHOUT 
HARGE—Supplementary Readers, Professional Books on Methods, Out- 
ts, Entertainments, Seat Work, Kindergarten and Industrial Material. 


No. 100 
TONE-O-PHONE 


’ 





THE NEW CHRiSTMAS 
BOOK. 160 pages. Paper. 30 
cents. A new and excellent book, 
containing 53 recitations, 8 dia- 
logues and exercises, 5 drills, 15 
songs (some with music, others 
adapted to favorite tunes), 5 ta- 
bleaux, 4 pantomimes, 23 quota- 
tions, and the novel entertain- 
ment, A Living Christmas Mag- 
azine, a series of tableaux, verse, 
and prose readings illustrating 
the contents of the Christmas 
number of a magazine, each 
character or group of characters 
representing a page. For all 
grades. Your entertainment can’t 
fail if you use this book. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. 111 large pages. 30 cents. Ex- 
cellent entertainments for primary and intermediate grades. There are 
thirteen full-page pictures —— costumes of the children of many 
different nations, such as Russia, taly, Germany, etc. Many pages of 
music, pictures of Christ and the Madonna, recitations, suggestions, 
and descriptions of how Christmas is observed in other countries. 


THE NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS. 
By Marian M. George. Complete outlines, plans, and material for your 
daily, weekly, and monthly work in every subject. Special attention 
is given to Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten numbers, one for each 
school month, Illustrated. Each 128 pages. Each 25 cents. Complete 
set, one for each school month, paper bound, $2.50. Cloth, $5.00. 
THE NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER INTERMEDIATE PLAN 
BOOKS. Similar to the Primary Set. Prices the same. There are 
no better books published. 

THANKSGIVING STORIES. For the first and second 
story of the Pilgrims, The First Thanksgiving, Turkey 
Illustrated. 32 pages. 5 cents. 

THE COMING OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. For third grade. The 
coming of Christ and the first Christmas. Illustrated. 32 pages. 5 cents. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. For third grade. The Story of Santa Cla 
Grandpa’s Christmas Story, The Birds’ Christmas Dinner, The O 
Gobbler’s Christmas, etc. Illustrated. 32 pages. 5 cents. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 112 pages. 25 cents. One hundred selected 
readings and recitations exceptionally well written. A very good book. 


ades. The 
urkey, etc. 
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TONE-O-PHONE 


on Bice $94.00 


oe « Fre 
Manufacturer’s Price $406-¢@ 














The profits from your entertain- 
ments can be invested in no better 
wey than in the purchase ot a Tone- 
O-Phone. 

You save 50% on this one hun- 
dred dollar instrument through the 
elimination of dealers’ and agents” 
commissions and expensive advertis- 


ing. 

The Tone-O-Phone plays all makes 
of disc records, Victor, Columbia, 
Edison and Pathe. Each machine 
is regularly equipped with two Jewel 
points for Edison and Pathe records 
and two hundred needles for® Victor 
and Columbia records, 

Illustration shows the No. 100 
model. Other models for home and 
school are displayed in our large 
catalogue of School Equipment. 

_No. 100 Dimensions: 46 inches 
high, 20% inches deep, 21 inches 
wide, 12-inch turntable, double 
spring worm gear motor (can he 
wound while playing), speed imdi- 
cator and regulator, tone modifier. 
All parts highly nickel preted. Fin- 
ished in mahogany, golden oak or 
fumed oak. Mahogany furnished 
unless otherwise specified. 

No._ 100—Shipping weight, 148 
Ibs. Express or freight extra. 
Manufacturer’s Price $100.00 
Our Special 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MAILED WITHOUT 
CHARG Paper, Pencils, Pens, Globes, Maps, Ink, Charts, i 
Desks, Tables, Blackboards, Bookcases, and all School Supplies. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 











LM.HANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE BARGAIN 


Chicazo 
IMinois 


Your Opportunity—A Real Saving—But You Must Act By Nov. 10th 





Woman's Home Comp’n $1.50 
pom (To One Address) 1 ay825 ” 


Pictorial Review - $1.50) All Three 
Mother’s Magazine - $3. 00 


iadionutedie to Every Teacher, 

Little Folks - - 

McClure’s Magazine men All Three 

‘Woman’s Home Comp’n 1.50 3:75 
American (To One Address) 1.50 

McCall’s Magazine - $. 5) $]-38 


Today’s Housewife - $1.35 
Woman’s World . 











WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


AEAAAL MEAP 


VANITY NUMBER 





Man FT 








Woman’s Home Comp’n 7 50) AUThrve 
Delineator { To Ges} 150} $3. 59 
Everybody’s Adaress } 

i 50 All Three 


McClure’s Magazinc wee 
f 00 ° 
o0/ $2 yas) 


Ladies’ World - 
[Including Boy Scout’s y+ ee 





Boy’s Life - 4 





All Subscriptions Are for ONE FULL 
YEAR, and May be Sent to One o, 
to DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 














Rule for Finding Club Price for Any Number of Periodicals | Primary Education 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or more | 
periodicals and multiply the total by five. The result | 


will be the correct price. 
Pub. Srtee 





‘or 1 Music nto 
verybody’s Magazine 
veryland (Juvenile) 


(Tri-Weekly) 
Instructor-Primary Plans 
Magazine 


1.50 
3.00 
-00 
-00 
-00 
75 
1.50 
4.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
4.00 
1.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.00 
-50 
-50 
-00 
-50 
-00 
00 
00 
-00 
25 


ere 


azine 
(including New Teachers’ 


3e88 


(Including rest ‘of ‘the — 
year and Calendar free) 2 


School Century 





Ladies’ World 


1.590; McClure’s Magazine .....$1.50 
0 





Pictorial Review ........ 
Boye’ Teife ....wccccece eee 





Ladies’ World 


Today’s Housewife 


Our Price 





Everybody’s § To one i 
Delineator [ address 


- $1.50 
- 1.50 


ice 


Ee 00 





Today’s Housewife 





Review of Reviews 








| American (both to one 
address) 
McClure’s Magazine 


{ Woman’s Home Comp’n. $1.50 


Our Price 


1.50 $3. 75 


1.50 





McClure’s Magazine 
Delineator { To one 
Everybody’s | address 


$1.50 Our Price 
Biel 
\- +80 





World’s Work 
Scribner’s Magazine 








Youth’s Companion 
Including the rest of this 
year Free. 


Review of Reviews....... 3.00 


$3.25 





LADIE’S HOME JOURNAL 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


} $300 





The Country Gentleman 
(52Issues) Now 1 Year 








}$]-00 








Low Priced Two Year Offers 


on some of the Leaders, which prices we 
can’t guarantee after 30 days. You 
CAN’T APFORD TO PASS SE SPE- 
CIALS BY. Many of these Two-Year 
Offers will positively be withdrawn 
later on. ACT NOW before it is too late 


You Save 3314 Per Cent on Your Money 


Baseball Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 


Delineator 
moaning 


Hearst’s Magazine 
Illustrated World 
McClure’s —, 
Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine 
Pathfinder (Weekly) 


Two Years 
School Century (with 
Book) 


$2.00 


Primary Education 
With Pathfinder (Weekly) 
With School C 





of These 
| Magazines 











With Educational Foundations ... 50 
With Everybody’s and Delineator 
(to one address) 3.75 
With Review of Reviews 
With American and Woman’s Home 
Companion (to one address) 
by ~ 2 — World and Pictorial 


«with Youth’s Companion 
~ *Including rest of this year and 1918 
Cosmopolitan 


Calendar Free. 
BOTH 
: $9.00 
Good Housekeeping 
AGENTS WANTED to represent us in 


your vicinity. Write with your first 
order for full particulars. 

















American Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s Home Companion 


Any one 
p years 











Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing 
more than 3,000 periodicals and Club 





Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 





MOTHER’S MAGAZINE $1.50 | AllThree 
American Boy  - 1.50 2-65 
Little Fotks 1.00 








MOTHER’S MAGAZINE $1.50) AllThree 





McCall’s Magazine 75 $9.10 
Ladies’ World - 1 





Teetout's Companion 





MOTHER’S MAGAZINE $1.50 seni! 
Pictorial Review - 1.50 2 


ail of 


the above 1, 








MOTHER'S MAGAZINE $1.50) Both 


Modern Priscilla - $1.25 





= 


1919—besides the splendid 1918 


THE BEST TWO FOR $2.25{j 


The Youth’s Companion (One 


its readers. 


McCall’s Magazine 


Year $2.00) should be in every home. 
eek to cheer, to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead 


(One Year, 75c)—the .100-page monthly that sets the styles in 
dressmaking—the magazine loved in over 1,200,000 homes for its 
wholesome stories, worth-while articles, newest fancywork, latest fashions and household 
departments. 


(1) All the issues for The Companion for 198 (52 numbers). 
(2) All the issues. ed the rest of this year, 1917. 

) The Companion _— Calendar for 1918 
2 and 3 to All New Subseribers 


McCall’s Magazine 


Twelve 100-page Magazines. 


THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sen 
NOW is: You receive The Ty mee 


Us your 


ee THE. TIME 





So much every 1 


BOTH 


To One or to 
Separate Address 








m for the above Special Offer 
You SUBSCRIBE until January 





REFERENCES: Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Banker, All Publishers, Ft. Dearborn Nat’l Bank, Chicago, Ill., 


Fa mage “a 


First & City Nat’! Bank, , Lexington, Ky. 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 120 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It's Free. 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


ci) ¢ 


Latta’s Book 
























































of school work. 














q 
lowing: How to Begin a Rural 











of teaching all the common branches, including Agriculture, Domes- 
tic Science and Manual Training; also three complete programs—a 
patriotic program called “America First ;”” a temperance play called 
“Seven Blasts,” and “A Community Benefit Program,” and helpful 
information about five other programs; the first two having been 


gcured at an expense of over $300. 
say more 


tains theee splendid 25c books mentioned below. : 
ii you are not well pleased, let us know and we will return the 
price paid and allow you to keep the book as a present. 
fair? Price, postpaid, $1.00, or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous 
supplies and pay only 50c for Latta’s Book for Teachers. 


4 Latta’s Helps for Teachers— Postpaid 






enin 


Latta’s Stories 


In preparing this book 
the needs of primary and 
rural teachers were kept 
constantly in mind. New 
stories and old stories for 
opening exercises and for 
language — all illustrated 
by drawings for sketching, 
paper cutting or modeling. 
Contains helpful informa- 
tion for teachers regarding 

Price, postpaid..... 








the use of stories. 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, ‘doz. asstd. .25¢ 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long..... ;;-10c 
§ Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d, 12c 


Blackboard Stencils 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c 
rs, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Waiters. 


rERET 


Five Soldier Boys stencil like above, 10c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
tndar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ\ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing 
Meat cuts; Gen. Ferehing on Horse; Name 
ay Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
its, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
| Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
other; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; 
el; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
motive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
king Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
states; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
p of States. Name any of above maps, 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork, 







































































READ THIS 


for Teachers—The 
new edition is 9x14 inches, contains 
288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents the efforts of several 


as an efficiency expert. 


about this splendid book when you know that it also con- 





Latta’s Book for Teachers 
With Magazines and Other Purchases 


OUR BEST OFFER 


rice of each 
for either 
Latta’s Book for Teachers or $1.00 
Make two or 


Add only 65c to the 
of the following and as 


worth of supplies. 


prominent educators, including J. E. more such purchases if you wish. 
Cundy, a new member of the corpora- Normal Instructor-Primary 
tion, who is recognized by Mr. Latta FIORE, GOS FORT. ccrccosccs 1.50 
In _ short, Practical Methods, Aids and 
Latta and Cundy are. together and Devices for Teachers with 
they solicit correspondence on any line Normal Instructor, 1 year, 
Their new book is new or renewal........... 5.50 
full of drawings, stories and helpful Pathfinder, 1 year........... 1.00 
suggestions, among which are the fol- Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 1.25 
chool; the latest approved methods Midland Schools, 1 year..... 1.00 id, — 
Industrial Arts Magazine.... 1.50 s >). se esses 
School Century, 1 year...... 1.25 {Caan Shr PS Tht ob Any Oto Estate Magusne 
School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 
Kindergarten and First Grade 1.50 Primary Education, 1 year... .$2.00 
National Geographic Magazine, 2.50 Popular Educator, 1 year..... 2.00 
It is not necessary for us to Scientific American, 1 year... 4.00 School Arts Magazine........ 2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 1.50 MOU, BONE. db cedevsivicncd 1.50 
Order a copy and Pictorial Review, 1 year..... -50 Guide to Nature, 1 year...... 1.00 
Marion George Plan Books, Christian Herald, 1 year...... 2.00 
Isn’t this Primary or Intermediate, 10 Review of Reviews, 1 year.... ; 3.00 
vols. in each sct, per set.... 2.25 Everybody’s Magazine ....... 1.50 
Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 Se, Beecmees, b FORE. 6. ccccrce f 3.0 


Seat Work 


A new book representing 

ee oe - a large num- 

er of our est primary 

SEAT- WORK and rural teachers. We 
doubt if it is possible to 
find such practical infor- 
mation elsewhere. Order 
one and you will find it a 
pleasure to provide profit- 
able employment for pri- 
mary pupils during the 
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entire year. Postpaid, 25c 
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33 Construction Patterns with 100 Fasteners, 85c 
Beginner’s Illustrated Word Cards....... 25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
me RE Figures, etc., on cards, ¥ inch 
igh, 1,350 characters, for four pupils...30c 
Reading and Phonics for Primary Grades. .30c 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted....30c 
50 Drawings to Teles, assorted sizes..... 20c 
20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25. .32c 
2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains. 40c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for..30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22.20c 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CAT OR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying ad on the 


market. ery helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
bs., postage extra, 
rice, $3.10. 

ektograph Paper, 500 
sheets, 8'4x11, 5 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra. 60c 


Blunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.00 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid. ..25c 
Same, 7-inch, each, postpaid... .50c 








J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box B, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


e Notice 


Because our nation is at war we must be conservative and we have combined all three of 
the above 25c books with Latta’s Book for Teachers. This reduced our expense considerably and 
resulted in a much better book for teachers, while the price remains as stated above. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers and you will be convinced that it is not possible to find as much 
assistance elsewhere for so little money—of course you and your teacher friends will get a copy. 











Memory Gems 


The choicest collection 
of poetry and prose that 
can be had for the grades 
from one to eight inclus- 








ive. Over one thousand 
teachers submitted lists 
and this book contains 





only those selections that 
have the approval of the majority of our best 
teachers. The print is large and easy to 
read. Every primary and rural teacher needs 
a copy. Order now. Price, postpaid....25c 


Read about 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia Phototone, 16x20— _ 
Washington; Lincoln; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 70c. 

50 Popular Pictures, 
half-cent size, asstd. .20c 





Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set..... 20c 
48 Indians, in native , 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form..... 25ce 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each..... 2c 


Pictures, 5x7, name any you want, each...1ic 


Printed Weaving Mats 


assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats...15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats 
postpaid for 30c. 
tencils to use with a lead pencil....18¢ 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Beginner’s Illustrated Arithmetic Cards. ..20c 

ew Primary Number Cards for Teacher.25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work. ..22c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork...18¢ 
Latta’s New Class Record, for 288 names..15c 












Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack O’Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; 
Easter Lily; Flags; Maple 
Leaves; Birds; Any Tnitial, One 
kind in a box. Per box, 10c. 
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SIX NEW BOOKS 


WHICH WILL WORK FOR INTEREST 
AND ENTHUSIASM IN YOUR CLASSES 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseru C. Srypezar. 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises, one for each day of the ten school 
months. For all ourth large edition. Cloth, 252 pages, 75 cents. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE STORIES. By AtnamsraG. Deminc. A series 
of graded drill cards in language for the first three grades, the aim of which is 
to afford the teacher an interesting way of correcting common errors, and im- 
pressing correct forms at atime when the child’s mind is most plastic. Printed 
= 49 cards, 514 x74 inches, witha30-page Manual for the T eacher. Illustrated, 

cents. 


ees —— Eon As anaes. Pr spmvemms G. Demme. 

roy i, to establi it of correct s and to 
\aaenme the iy veckaiey. Cloth, 90 pages, 40 cents. With 54 cards 
for pupils’ use, 75 cents. 


« NUMBER GAMES FOR’ PRIMARY 
GRADES. By Apa Van Stone Hagris and 
Liw1an McLEAN WALDo. Fifty-eight games 
designed to create an active interest in number 
and to make the child skillful in applying it 
i ly and naturally through ‘make- | 
believe” element and the idea of friendly 
contest. Cloth, 123 pages, 60 cents. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS’ ENTERTAIN~ [aii 
MENTS. By Joserm C.Srmvperar. Just pub- 
lished, new from cover to cover. Contains 75 [i 
recitations, monologues and readings, 30 quota- [i 
tions, 15 dialogues, exercises and plays, 12 songs, 

10 fancy drills, 6 acrostics and motion songs, 6 
tableaux, 5 pantomimes, 4 games. Paper, 160 
pages, 30 cents. * 


NEW COMMON-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Lavra RountREE SmirH 
Arraur ScHucKAI and others. A one-book course in music for schools of mixed 
grades, with 20 easy lessons in first principles of music and 27 illustrative study 
exercises. Contains 63 new and appropriate selections and 52 other songs, 
including primary melodies, childh songs and lullabies, songs of the season 
and for special days, and songs we like to sing. Boards, 174 large pages, 40 cents; 
per dozen, $4.20. - 

Our 1918 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! — the 
complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 
Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY C0,, Department 2B 


[The House of Better Material] 
312 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 

eneral debility usually follows. 

henever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
mate, a successful remedy for nervous 

isorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


G46 6-16 
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Around the World 
with the Children 


An Introduction to the Study of Geography 


By Frank. G. Carpenter, Litt. D., Author of “ Carpenter’s 
Geographical Readers” and “ Readers on Commerce 
and Industry.” 





This is not only a new textbook but a new kind of 
textbook. It is an introduction to the study of 
geography for the third or fourth year and it makes 
the basic facts of geography so clear to the pupil that 
he is well prepared to take up the regular study in the 
following year. 

In this book Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil on 
make-believe journeys to the children of the five great 
races of the world. Through imaginary personal ex- 
periences the pupil is taught the fundamental facts of 
geography. From the first page to the last there is the 
‘charm of a good story. The numerous illustrations — 
many of them snapshots taken by the author —add in- 
terest and reality to this first presentation of geography. 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


words and a repetition of forty times per word. Price, 
30 cents. Also in this series are the popular Wide 
Awake First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers. 


A new book for second grade: 
THE OUTDOOR BOOK By Zoe Meyer 


lished Oct. 6. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Beston Atlanta 








; “Story-approach” method, 
with emphasis on phrasing. 
Mother Goose vocabulary of 
283 words. All pictures in 
colors. 32 cents. 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


Wide Awake Junior: An Easy Primer 


is the new book in this series. 
It has a vocabulary of 200 





A new nature reader. Illustrated. 40 cents. Pub- 


Two new books for third grade: 


By Blaisdell and Ball. 50 cents. Published Oct. 6. 


PLAY AWHILE: A Dramatic Reader 


By Margaret Doheny. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
And, of course: 


For Grade I: Cherry Tree Children. 40 cents. 
For Grade II: Bunny Rabbit’s Diary. 40 cents. 
For Grade III: Merry Animal Tales. 50 cents. 

Old Mother West Wind. Burgess. 50 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY! 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Parent-Teacher 
Club IV 


(Book rights reserved) 


Possible Programs 
Julia G. Straub 


HE program at a Parent-Teacher club meeting 
should be designed to reach both parent and 
teacher. There may be some of the women in 
the club who enjoy preparing papers and reading 

them. If these are well-educated, capable women who 
know their subject, by all means give them a chance. But 
the papers must be worth while, and must give at least 
one new vital vision to the club, else why ask the others to 
listen? After the formal paper be sure to have an informal 
discussion. Many members who would dread appearing 
on the program would gladly speak a few words informally 
from their places in the audience. 

It is a good idea to call upon clergymen, physicians, and 
nurses for little talks that will be of practical aid to the 
mothers. In schools where there is a regular school physi- 
cian he might make several talks a year to the club. Note 
after note has been written, interview after interview has 
been held between a patient teacher and the parent of a 
child with adenoids, defective vision and hearing, or en- 
larged tonsils — to no avail. Then after one or two talks 
by the school physicians, the parent often sees the folly of 
his objection, and the child is given a new lease of life after 
a minor operation. 

Clergymen of various creeds make splendid lecturers. 
They always give the parents the thought that the child 
is a gift of God, left in trust to the mother and father and 
teacher. Food, shelter, play, and punishment cannot 
help becoming important in relation to the child when he 
is viewed in that light. Oftentimes the clergyman, by 
using general examples which he has gathered im his pa- 
rochial visits, can show the parents follies which seem so 
trivial to them, but which really sum up in forming the 
character of the child for good or evil. 

The ideas that a librarian could give in a talk or two to the 
club would indeed be worth while. If the school is a rural 
one the librarian of a nearby town would doubtless gladly 
offer her services. She could point out the value of books, 
furnish a list of those suitable for all ages, and encourage 
the fathers and mothers to read more. In a little one-room 
school she could work with the teacher in formulating a 
system by which the books in the school s bookcase-library 
could reach every home in the district. 'f the school is a 
large city one, she could influence the  ublic or Carnegie 
Library to establish a branch in the \.ard school buildings 
to which assistants would be sent each week to distribute 
books. 

If the school is a city one with arrangements for domestic 
science and manual training, it is a good plan to have the 
teachers of these subjects give short talks to the club. 
Samples of the articles made can be placed about the room 
where the meeting is held, and the parents can get a rea] 







wa Se 






grasp upon the work. If the school is a rural one where 
these subjects have not as yet been introduced, the teacher 
may give a talk to the club in which she outlines a plan fer 
beginning the work on a small scale. More than likely 
the mothers will co-operate at once, and after giving a few 
socials and bazaars, will place in her hands enough to pro- 
vide the equipment. 

The Superintendent of Schools, whether city or county, 
ought by all means to give several talks a year. He could 
present to the parents the futility of the few hours of the 
teacher’s labor in trying to combat the evils learned in the 
streets and alleys by children whose parents do not care 
where or how their waking hours are spent. He could 
distinguish between the punishment given often rashly and 
thoughtlessly in the home, and the discipline of the best 
school-rooms. 

He could cite many instances of complaints brought to 
him by parents who had no other proof than the word of 
the child, which is very often highly colored in the im- 
aginative way of youth. He could suggest that the par- 
ticipation of all parents and teachers in Parent-Teacher 
Clubs ought to remedy this, because each could learn the 

























































“cat” because it is connected with a more in- 

teresting idea. ‘‘Rabbit” is an easier word to 

learn than “was” because it stands for a more 
distinct idea. 

Interest is recognized as promoting progress in learning 
to read. Primers start off with the interest-flag flying 
gaily and their first few pages lure the little travelers on- 
ward by promise of immediate reward. 

And how the children respond! What a desire to gain 
the power to step “through the looking-glass” of print 
into a new and limitless world! But, the vision fades, 
and the children find that between them and the 
Promised Land is a wearying road, in whose traversing 
patience is the first virtue. 

This period reached, the teacher seeks to transfer the 
operation of interest from the subject-matter of the read- 
ing to its mechanical elements, and introduces the kitten 
which says “f-f,”” the cow which says “m-m,” the train 
which says “ch-ch,” and all the varied zoological and 
industrial collection which is supposed to aid in gaining 
the power of word-analysis. 

Children are adaptable and imitative creatures. Quad- 
rupeds and choo-choo cars impersonated by a vivacious 
and beloved young teacher have charm. Interest reigns. 

Observe, however, that this new interest is not an 
interest in reading. It may be an interest in “‘f-f’’ as the 
sound which Pussy Gray makes in an encounter with a 
pugnacious poodle. It may even, conceivably, be an in- 
terest in the letter “f” as representing a sound necessary 
to use in puzzling out the word “fat.” But in either case 
we are still far, far away from reading. Even you, reader, 
cannot read the word “‘fat’’ by itself. Various ideas knock 
at the door of the mind as you see the word — ideas as 
different as a chubby baby and a pail of soap-fat. Until 
you know which one to admit you cannot read “fat.” 

Moreover, the process of mastering the long list of sounds 
in our language and applying them in word-analysis is so 
laborious that technica] skill, skill in pronouncing words, 
is unconsciously made the measure of success, and the 
“story,” the idea back of the words, is crowded to the 
very rim of attention. 

Necessarily, too, since there must be gradation of 
difficulties and sufficient drill’on sound-combinations, the 
story comes to be replaced by a series of sentences chosen 


" vet bee is an easier word to learn than 
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aims and methods of the other, and both could co-operat. 
in behalf of the child. 

If the school is a city one, the Supervisor of the Pri 
grades ought to make several talks. She could show the 
parents the value of honoring the child’s individualj 
and the need of making the child responsible for a certajp 
portion of the minor duties of the home. She could point 
out the influence of environment upon the child’s physica} 
mental, and moral nature. She could urge the attendang 
of the chjld in the kindergarten as a preparation for the 
later school life. She would indeed benefit materially if 
she could persuade the parents to see that the sens::tiong] 
type of modern newspaper does not fall into the child’s 
hands. Every news sheet is bound to contain some items 
not best for the plastic, unsophisticated mind.of the child, 
but some are worse than others, and these ought not to 
come into the homes where there are children. 

Besides the above-mentioned subjects, the programs 
might profitably contain local musical talent, dramatiza. 
tions by the children, exhibitions of physical culture work, 
and short talks revealing plans for benefiting the home, 
school, and community. 


An Organic Method of Teaching Reading 


May H. Prentice 


because they are such that the learner at this stage of his 
progress is able to take them to pieces and put them to- 
gether again. Frequently, such a series bears as little re- 
lation to a real story as an alliteration like “Simple Susan 
sold sausages saucily September Saturdays” bears to 
literature. 

Said a small boy, “My reader says, ‘Dan has a can,’ 
The next line it says, ‘Has Dan a can?’ I don’t like that 
kind of reading.”” The poor wee lad was actually inter. 
ested in Dan and his can, and not a bit in the artistically 
presented flat a. He was really reading, and demanded 
literature and not word-husks. So difficult is it to teach 
words in isolation that all systems agree that they must 
be presented as parts of thought-wholes; but such a 
thought-whole as “Dan has a can”’ is such a pale ghost of a 
thought as to lose its compelling power. 

The little child is intuitive and impulsive, not analytic 
and reflective. His mind “works of itself.’”? He is capable 
of very little voluntary direction of it. But the commonest 
types of primary teaching of reading still ignore these facts, 
and insist that he shall analyze, reflect and act upon his 
reflections. He is required to keep his eye on his own little 
wavering mental steps, to think “which foot [thought] 
comes after which,” instead of moving freely and conf- 
dently with his eye on the goal. 

Thus, the means to reach the goal having been achieved 
the goal itself has vanished. Word-and-sound juggling 
has become an end in itself, a skill in which to take pride, 
and has been substituted for reading. 

Teachers would rejoice to keep the eager interest, “the 
early dew of morning,” which vanishes so soon in the 
schoolroom. 

A few teachers are cutting boldly away from all mechani- 
cal methods. In doing so we are influenced by the con- 
siderations mentioned and by certain others here following. 

The home has beaten the school on its own ground in the 
teaching of reading. Children who have learned to read 
at home read, as a rule, both more thoughtfully and more 
fluently than those who have learned to read at school. 
Everyone knows children who have “just picked up” 
reading. My own acquaintance includes two children 
who read fluently at three years of age. Many children 
learn to read with no formal teaching. 

Such children in the main come from reading homes. 
They have played with books, they have listened to read- 
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ing, they have asked, “What does it say?” and “Where 

does it say it?” Often the words have been associated 

with pictures which are to them as a vocabulary to a 

foreiyn tongue, the printed and the pictorial form in- 

terpreting each other. The words are absorbed, ‘imaged 

yisua'ly, recognized when seen again, without conscious 
ori. 

Ofcen read to, the child some day attempts to read 
the ‘amiliar rhyme or story for himself. So doing, the 
thougt brings with it by association the words, while in adult 
reading the words bring with them by association the thought. 
Even in adult reading, when it is at all quick or keen, a 
large part of the reading is in the first form. For our pur- 
poses, however, we may consider the second as the adult 
form of reading. 

How does the child who “just picks it up” make the 
change from the first to the second form? Manifestly, 
the law at work is the well-known one that an impression 
recurring in many and varied connections tends to be 
isolated from all of these and thought of by itself. 

As would be expected, the words and phrases which first 
stand out from the blur of meaningless black marks are 
those associated with the most interesting ideas; as, Big 
Bear, Little Bear, Little Red Riding Hood, elephant, 
monkey, etc. Of these, the words oftenest repeated are 
learned first. Mere frequency of repetition, however, 
does not cause the words to emerge quickly. Words like 
“is,” “has,” “was,” “of,” “by,” “for,” etc., taken alone 
are long in being recognized. 

The difference between the two types of reading, then, 
is, first of all, that in the home type as opposed to that of 
the school, words are put in the background and the story 
in the foreground; the story is essential, the words mere 
accompaning elements. 

Next, the words are always seen in pleasurable or other- 
wise interesting connections.. 

Again, until the mind by its own action dissociates a 
word seen in many connections and thinks it as separate, 
it is always seen as part of a vague visual-whole standing 
for a distinct thought-whole, the printed sentence or story. 

The school is apt to say, ““‘ Words first and then ideas.” 
It says, “No vague wholes, no gradually-clearing impres- 
sions of the whole, slowly and half-consciously résolving 
themselves into distinctness; but a hard, sharp clearness, 
extending even to the forms of the letters and to their 
various sounds.” 

The school type of reading says, “No guessing,” but 
at home, the child, left to himself, is often obliged to re- 
enforce his scanty store of idea-symbols by judging what 
the next thought probably is and trying out the words by 
this judgment. We call this “reading by context,” and 
wongly think of the context as only the other words of 
the text, while in reality it is all the related experience of 
the little reader. 

In the cumulative story the great gain is in contextual 
rather than in repetitional reading. It is the fact that the 
child has acquired familiarity with the thought-situation 
and that the words are, in that situation, what he expects 
them to be, which makes the cumulative story easy reading. 

This is true in much of his reading. He reads, “The 
bee said, ‘Buzz’”’ (““buzz”’ being to him an unknown word) 
without difficulty, because “buzz” is the only sensible 
thing for a bee to say. In his small way he has done what 
Theodore Roosevelt does when he sweeps almost at a glance 
through a page of print, extracting all that-it has of value: 
he has read by his judgment of what the text, having said 
much, must say else. The word “nest” in the follow- 
ig sentences is read in the same way: “The bird has a 
mest”; ‘There are four eggs in the nest’’; and the word 
finally learned by its use in many similar situations. 

The .daptedness of most of the popular supplementary 
pfimary readers consists in the fact that, as in the preced- 
‘ig instances, many of the words are easily read by means 
of anticipatory ideas. 

Words thus mastered through use have very little con- 
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scious attention given to them; the sight of them brings 
up the idea, and the child rather reads the idea through 
them than reads them. 

Confessedly, a child reading by the organic method 
above hinted at sometimes gets the soul of the thought 
into a strange body, as in the case of the little lad who read 
that the cavemen brought home “big chunks of meat,” 
whereas his text said “large lumps of flesh.’”’ Note that 
each of the visual symbols stimulated an absolutely correct 
idea-association. Such an error is an error, indeed, but 
it “leans to virtue’s side.” 

“They are perfectly satisfied,” said a scorner of such 
loose methods, “if a child says ‘beautiful’ when the book 
says ‘pretty.’ ” 

“T’d much rather have him say ‘beautiful’ for ‘pretty’ 
than to have him say ‘putty,’’”’ retorted an undaunted one. 

If the story is to be made the soul of the reading, it must 
move forward, avoiding tediousness. We must forsake 
the idea that “telling” is a pedagogical crime. We must 
cheerfully and willingly “tell,” often and repeatedly, 
although the child, too, must use his own powers and 
his own knowledge to a reasonable limit. 

The teacher must be willing to wait for measurable 
results. She must plant and water and wait for God 
to give the increase, and at the proper time the stored ex- 
periences burst into bloom (which is a pretty thing to see). 

That children should learn to read without knowing the 
letters or their sounds, and with a minimum attention to 
words, none to the “little words,” such as prepositions, 
articles, etc., is a confusing idea to old-fashioned teachers. 
They overrate the value of direct attention to isolated 
patches of experience, and underrate the strength of repeated 
impressions which are a part of rich and complex activities. 
To make plain what may seem otherwise, I will describe 
one of the various ways in which the principles above sug- 
gested may be applied, and how a beginning class may be 
taught: 

A dozen or so of the Mother Goose rhymes, and also two 
or three stories, such as “The Little Red Hen”’ or “The 
Old Woman and Her Pig,”’ are charted on large sheets of 
paper, eighteen inches by twenty-four inches being a good 
size. The rhyme is learned and “read,” or is learned 
through “reading.” This is wholly imitation or memory, 
the whole duty of the child being to look at the chart 
instead of at the teacher, while he says the rhyme. 
Several rhymes are learned and “read” in the same way. 

Next, the teacher draws the pointer quickly under the 
line or thought-unit, as “Jack, be nimble,” saying “Keep 
with me when you read.” If the child goes too far, the 
teacher only says, “No. So far it only says ‘Jack, be 
nimble.’ ”? Considerable work of this sort causes skill in 
following to grow with fair rapidity, and before long the 
children can follow in any of the rhymes, and many of 
them can themselves trace unaided the lines they “read.’’ 

Some day the teacher places before the class several of 
the rhymes, and says, “Which rhyme shall we read to- 
day?” A child names a rhyme and selects the rhyme 
named. This soon becomes easy. 

Cautiously, and not as a task, the children are asked 
to find a few names, as, “Where is Jack?” ‘Where is 
‘the cow’? ”’ “ ‘the moon’? ” Perhaps labeled pictures of 
the cow and of the moon are placed in sight, to let the 
association of picture and word, honored since Comenius’ 
time, do its silent work. 

The charted stories, like the rhymes, are read to the 
children; “read”? (memory) by the children, and clauses 
and phrases found; as, “the old woman,” “a pig,” “a 
stick,” “a dog”; what the old woman said (“Fire, fire, 
burn stick”); what the stick said (“I won’t beat pig’’) 
etc. The child points out the designated thought-unit, 
not a word at a time, but by drawing his pointer continu- 
ously under the whole phrase or clause. In this work 
he does not necessarily tell what is said; he merely 
points out the. phrase or clause called for. This is 


varied by reading a little way (pointing) and having the 





child read what comes next, or, more formally and 
approaching drill, “What does it say here? — here?” 

When these stories have become very familiar, the tran- 
sition is made to a reader. Here the comparatively small 
type makes following much more difficult, and the child 
points, or rather traces with his finger, until such time as 
this becomes unnecessary. 

The change is now made somewhat decisively from read- 
ing which is largely imitation or memory to what is more 
truly reading, using as far as may be in interpreting the 
material the small stock of words and phrases obtained 
from the chart. The excellent pictures of the primer are 
used to arouse, not merely interest, but definite antici- 
patory thought. The following will illustrate: 

Teacher How many children are in the picture? 

Children Three. 

T. How happy they look! Look at the first line; tell 
us about them. 


(Help may be needed. If so, it is freely given, the children reading 
the phrase after the teacher.) 


_Ch. (read) Three happy children. 

T. Who are these children? (Pointing to them in the 
order named. 

Ch. (read) A boy, a girl, and a baby. 

T. Show me “boy,” a “girl”; “baby” (the words). 
Which one does the next line tell about? 

Ch. (by comparison) The boy. 

T. Look at the picture. What does the boy have? 

Ch. (looking at the proper line) The boy has a spade. 

T. What does the girl have? 

Ch. (read) The girl has a pail. 

And so on. The questions are frankly framed so that 
the children must read the sentence. correctly. No long 
er fixed attention to any word is required, the theory being 
that the repeated sight of the word in connection with the 
idea to which it belongs will, with economy of time in the 
long run, give the child its free use. 

As familiarity with the printed form grows, the antici- 
patory question or statement is made more inclusive, is 
used for some especially difficult word or phrase, or becomes 
unnecessary. Very soon the children begin to say, “I 
know what the new story is about — it is about a little 
pig,” or, “It is about a little boy.” 

This awareness of dawning power marks an epoch, but 
for some time the work proceeds on the lines laid down. 
Perhaps the story to be attacked is that of Little Red Hen 
and Sly Fox. The children are acquainted with the Little 
Red Hen who would and did make the bread and eat it, 
but her adventure with the fox is new to them. 

The story begins, “Once there was a Little Red Hen.’’ 
The children know “Little Red Hen,’’ this phrase having 
fully emerged. They have seen and “read” the phrase, 
“Once there was,’ in several connections. They do not 
yet clearly know it. 

Teacher What is this story about? 

Children (looking at the first line) About the Little 
Red Hen. 

Teacher Yes. “Once— | 

‘Children (reading) there was a Little Red Hen.” 


If they fail to finish the sentence the teacher gives the whole phrase, 
“Once there was” — with suspended inflection, and the children 
read the whole sentence. In either case the children have (1) read 
independently, “Little Red Hen,” and (2) come a step nearer towards 
clear knowledge of the partially known phrase, “Once there was.”’) 


Teacher. What does the next line tell about? 

Ch. (reading) ,Little Red Hen. 

T. Yes, and somebody else. Look at the picture. 
Here is Little Red Hen, and here is—-—? 

Ch. A fox. 

T. This fox was Little Red Hen’s neighbor. What 
kind of neighbor do you think he was? 

Ch. (from ideas gained from previous 


eS stories) A bad 
neighbor. ‘ 
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T. Very well. Tell us what kind of neighbor Lj 
Red Hen had. Bis - 
Ch. (reads) Little Red Hen had a bad neigh}or, 
T. He was always watching to make trouble. He was 
a sly fellow. Tell us his name. . 
Ch. (who do not know “name”? or “ sly,’’ reaa) His name 

was Sly Fox. 

T. Yes; and a world of trouble Sly Fox made fo 
Little Red Hen. 

And so the lesson goes on. Re-reading it all alone ig 
a desired privilege, and the reading is usually free ang 
vigorous. 

I spoke previously of “telling.” This telling would 
of phrases and clause, whole thought-units rather than of 
words. In fact, however, the larger part of the help give 
is not by direct telling, but, as already shown, by sugges. 
tions; and this aid is so gradually withdrawn that the chil. 
dren are aware of no change. 

Independence is to be sought as early as possible, but 
the ability to pronounce every word which, of course, no 
child gains under any system of reading, is still a far re. 
move from independence in reading. 

To pre-vise the thought; to leap forward to the second 
phrase as determined by the first and as modifying it 
to revise the thought whenever the situation as increas. 
ingly revealed requires it—that is, independence jp 
reading. The habit once acquired of first pronouncing al] 
the words of a sentence, and only when this has been done 
trying to discover its meaning, is one hard to alter and 
destructive of all fluency in reading. 

‘Look at every word,” says the grammar school teacher 
and this habit, says Mr. Colin Scott, is largely responsible 
for the hesitant stammering. “Look at every letter,” says 
the primary school teacher,” ‘“‘and think what sound it 
may have.” How can the reading be aught but hesitant? 

More, the experienced, cultured adult, coming upon a 
really new word, asks its pronunciation or looks it up ip 
the dictionary. He, in fact, does not know the sound 
of the letters until he does so. The doubter has only 
to read a technical book on a subject new to him to 
be convinced on this point. It, then, can hardly be ex. 
pected that the child should be sucessful, even in the pro- 
nunciation of words new to him, except as he finds them in 
a vocabulary especially prepared in a murdered literature, 

Full and complete independence in English pronuncia- 
tion is not attainable, but I venture to assert that as great 
a degree of independence is attainable under the organic 
method suggested herein as by any, while in the more im- 
portant matters of centering on the thought-relations, of 
judging probabilities, of freedom and vigor in the forward 
movement, it has decided advantages. It furnishes no 
royal road, but it eliminates much of the drudgery and 
barrenness which accompany stress on the mechanics of 
reading. 

Futhermore, it is economy of time; for the time spent in 
learning to read is all spent in readng. 





November 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 
Hark! Hark! 
How the wind blows! 
Rushing he goes 
Over the land, 
Bending and twirling 
* The great trees and whirling 
The leaves till they fly in a frolicsome band. 


Hark! Hark! : 

How the wind moans, 

Murmurs and groans, 

Sighing in pain. 

Clatt’ring and bustling, 

Die down to rustling; 

Silence a moment, then — down comes the rain! 
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THE TROUBLESOME GUEST 


Children 


K. Kretschmer 
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Our Board of Patriotism 


May Guilford 


building in Wheaton, IIl., cut figures of boys and _ Stripes. 
girls marching. They mounted these on dark blue Our flag has thirteen stripes. 
construction paper and they were used for a border We think it is a pretty flag. 
in the room. 
When they did this cutting they learned the following 
song: 


[ the fall the first grade children of the Longfellow It has three long red stripes and three long white 


The children were then given white drawing paper 
6 x 9’. Upon this they pasted a field of blue 3¢ x 6 
Our Flag They then pasted strips of red construction paper 5’ wide 

on their white foundation. Little silver stars, thirteen ip 


number, were pasted on the field of blue. ae 


! ! 
rag emer 1 fi march along, They. were taught to cut five-pointed stars, but it seemed 
With a beautiful flag as you see; best to use the silver stars. 


The flag we love the best of all, They then learned the following song: 

The flag of our country so fzee, 

Our country — so free. There are many flags in many lands, 
Look at the stripes of red and white There are flags of every hue, 

And the stars in the sky of blue; But there is no flag however grand, 
Hurrah! hurrah! to our country’s flag Like our own red, white and blue. 

Forever we'll be true. 

—W. H. Neidlinger Chorus 


In February the story of the flag was told. Sentences Then hurrah for the flag! 

from it were written on the board and read by the children. Our country’ s flag, 
Its stripes and white stars,‘ too; 

Betty Ross made the first flag. There is no flag in any land - 

Mr. Washington told her how. Like our own red, white and_blue. 

She made a field of blue. 

On this field were white stars with five points. I know where the prettiest colors are, 

She sewed strips of red and white together. The And I’m sure if I only knew 
flag has four short red stripes and three short white How to get them here, I could make a flag 
stripes. Of glorious red, white and blue. 
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I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 


Then I’d want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright, 

And put them together side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. 


We shall always love the flag 
And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours 
And the dear old flag, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


This last verse was sung softly and deepened the impres- 
ion of love and devotion. Sometimes they carried flags 
id marched while singing. 

Their teacher found wall paper with figures of little 


gris knitting and cutting. 


The children cut these out and mounted them on squares 
ited, white and blue paper. 
The figures were put on three inch squares of blue, 
len these were pasted on 33’’ squares of white, and these 
m 4” squares of red. 
These figures were used at the top of our board. 
The children were then taught to cut a Greek cross of 
ul. These red crosses were mounted on oblongs of white 
Wing paper 34 x 5’’. These made our red cross flags. 
or flag staves we used 4” strips of white drawing paper 
sted on. 
Ih April we were to have an Art exhibit and the material 
at we had prepared was mounted on dark green burlap 
order shown in the picture. 
uch enthusiasm was aroused during the preparation 
work and great care taken to do it well. © 
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Echo Game for Monotones 
Elsie F. Steinheimer 


A child who can sing the scale is chosen for leader and 
stands at one side of the room. On the opposite side 
stand all the monotones and children who cannot sing with 
the class. The teacher sounds a tone, calling it oo or hoo. 
The leader sings this, holding it several seconds, for each 
monotone to sing the echo. As soon as a child in the echo 
line can sing the tones on the right pitch he is chosenff[for 
leader. When the majority of the monotones can sing one 
tone correctly they are given two; do (high), sol — calling 
them 00-00 or hoo-hoo and holding each several seconds. 
Then three tones; do (high), sol, do (high) and do, sol, mi. 
Each time a new tone is taken choose for leader a child who 
can sing. 

When the monotones can sing three tones correctly, 
they line up on one side of the room with an equal number 
of “singers” on the opposite side. The first “singer” calls 
(one, two or three tones to oo or hoo) to the first monotone 
who sings the echo. Then the second “singer” calls to the 
second monotone, who gives the echo, and so on down the 
line. Occasionally this may be reversed, letting the mono- 
tones call for the “singers” to echo. 

As soon as the echoes are sung satisfactorily, give the 
monotones some very short simple song like the following. 
Sing the air to oo first. Try in F, G and A: 


co eerie 





1. Hoo-hoo,hoo-hoo,hear me call, Answer,answer,echoes all. 
2. Hoo-hoo,hoo-hoo,answer we,Echo, ech - 0, mer-ri - ly. 





But here’s one little thought for us 
To take and keep alway — 

Two helpful hands and one glad heart 
Will make Thanksgiving Day.— Se’. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


This department appears every month. Its purpose is 
to give suggestions in all branches of arithmetic teaching. 
It deals with the formal as well as the concrete, with prin- 
ciples as well as with practice or method. Teachers are 
asked to send in questions to be answered, or subjects 
which they would like to have discussed, addressing 


Marion D. Paine 
Arithmetic Department 
Care of PRmaRy EpucATION 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Beginning with the January, 1918, number, one column 
or more each month will be given up to short contest letters 
on specified subjects. The subjects for January and Febru- 
ary have already been given. The subject for March is 
to be “One Way in which Experience has Helped my Arith- 
metic Teaching”; and for April, “Three Good Spring 
Problems.” 


(Read first the November problems given below.) 


The March letters must be in by December first and the 
April ones by January first. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION offers a prize of $2.00 for the best 
letter each month. All letters sent are the property of the 
editor of this department. Suitable ones will be published 
with the monthly prize letter. 


Twelve Number Problems 


Use for oral work in Grade 2, and for a written lesson 
with Grades 3 and 4. 

1 A gray squirrel gathered 600 nuts and a red squirrel 
gathered § as many. How many did the red squirrel 
gather? 

2 We had 2 frosts in September and 9 in October. 
How many more frosts did we have in October than in 
November? 

3 Freezing is at 32°. When the thermometer says 
25°, how many degrees below freezing is it? 

4 When the thermometer says 46°, how many degrees 
above freezing is it? 

5 In June the sun sets at half past seven o’clock. 
Now it sets at five o’clock. How much earlier does it set 
now than in June? 

6 In November the sun rises about half past six o’clock 
and sets about five o’clock. How many hours are there in a 
November day? 

7 Thanksgiving Day comes November 29. How many 
November days are there before Thanksgiving Day? 

_8 The Pilgrims came to America in 1620. How many 
hundred years ago was that? (How many years ago?) 

9 The Pilgrims took 100 days to cross the ocean. 
How many weeks did it take? 

10 Itis 18 days from now to Thanksgiving. How many 
weeks is it? 

11 It is 44 days from now to Christmas. 
weeks is it? 

12 It is 51 days from now to the new year. How many 
weeks is it? 

Note Have the figures in the last three problems correct for the 


day they are given. Calculate the first number. Then add 26 and 33 
for the next two. , 


How many 


Type Lessons 


In response to several requests, a type lesson is given 
below for each of the three primary grades. 


1 Counting by ‘2s. 
2 A Ruler Lesson. 
3 Short Division. 


higher if you know how. 


1 CouNTING BY 2s— For THE First GRADE 

Teacher Children, would you like to count some more 
to-day? Have you forgotten how? Elmer, will you cal] 
up 12 children? They may stand in front of us all, ing 
line. 


(Elmer stands and names 11 children, who come forward.) 


Teacher 
Elmer 
Teacher 
Elmer 


Count them please, Elmer. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11. 

What .can you do? 
Constance may be the twelfth. 


I made a mistake. 


(Constance joins the line.) 


Teacher Everybody count asI point. (She goes behind 
the line and points as the children count.) 
Teacher Who can divide those twelve children into 


groups of 2? Henry and James. 
(The boys do so.) 
Teacher Now we will count again.. 


(She points, stopping at every space, so that the counting is 
like this —1, 2 —3, 4 — 5, 6 —7, 8 —9, 10 — MM, 12.) 


Teacher Now count again, and whenever I come toa 
space we will all clap once. 


(She points again and the counting is 1, 2, clap, 3, 4, clap, 
and so on to 12.) 


Teacher Who can do that alone, as I point? 


(Several do it correctly, while some fail. Those who fail 
are not helped because they can learn better by imitation at this 
stage.) 


Teacher Now say the first number very low and the 
second very loud, like this. (Illustrates 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 
9, 10, 11, 12.) 


(Children do it in concert and alone.) 


Teacher Could any one come up here and count thes 
twelve children by 2s? 


(Volunteers do so. Then the class does it in concert.) 


Teacher Margaret, please go to the board. Children, 
we will count by 2s and Margaret may write the numbers 
we say in a column. 


(This is done.) 


Teacher The twelve children may go to their seats now. 
Who can come up and count by 2s? 


(Several children stand with their backs to Margaret's work, 
though where the class can see it, and count by 2s to 12.) 


Teacher It is recess time now. We will leave thos 
numbers on the board, and after recess you may count b 
2s on your desks with the numbers in your boxes. 


AFTER RECESS 
Teacher You know we are going to count by 2s with tt 
numbers. Could any of you go farther than 12? Go@ 





(Seat work follows.) 
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9 A RuLER Lesson — For SEcoND GRADE 
(Children have rulers with half inch divisions.) 


Teacher Please take your rulers out and lay them on 
your desks. How many inches are there on a ruler? 

Frank 12. 

Teacher What is 12 inches? 

Frank A foot. 

Teccsher How many inches in half a foot? 

Dorothy 6. 

Teecher You may all put your fingers on the six inch 
mark. What is six inches? 


Dorothy Half of a foot. 
Teacher Who can count by 4s to 12? 
Prince 4, 6, 9, 12. 


Teacher Is that right, Helen? 

Helen I think it is 4,8, 12. He got mixed with the 3s. 

Teacher How many 4s in 12? 

Helen (after thought) Three. 

Teacher Then 4 is $ of 12. Put your fingers on the 
four inch mark and count by 4s on the ruler. 

Class 4, 8, 12. 

Teacher How much is 3 of 12? 

Class 4. 

Teacher 

Class 8. 

Teacher Who can count by 3s to 12? 


How much is 3 of 12? 


(The same kind of work is repeated with the 3s.) 


Teacher Now we will draw a few lines on the board. I 
will give out some lengths. Please write what I give you 
and draw the line below. 4 of 12 inches, Herbert. 3 of 12 
inches, Christine. } of 12 inches, Ernest. While they are 
working, I will give you some questions to find out from 
the ruless. What do you put with 9 to make 12? 

Philip 3. 

Teacher How do you know? 

Philip Because 9 and 3 are 12. 

Teacher What do you put with 7 to make 12? 

Margaret 6. 

Teacher How do you know? 

Margaret Because 7 and 6 are 12. j 

Teacher How much are 6 and 6, Margaret? 

Margaret 12. 

Teacher Then 7 and 6 are not 12. 

Margaret (counting on her ruler) You put 5 with 7 to 
make 12. 

Teacher What do you put with 4 to make 12? 

Henry 7. 

Teacher Put your finger on the four inch mark, Henry. 
How many inches from there to the 12? 

Henry (after counting up) 8. 

Teacher Then what do you put with 4 to make 12? 

Henry 8. 


(Teacher asks other questions. Children check up their 
own mistakes by the inch marks in the ruler.) 


Teacher Now the lines on the board are finished. 
Catherine, will you take your ruler and correct them. _ 

Catherine (who finds two right and one wrong) Christine 
made a mistake on # of 12. It should be 8 inches and she 
has 9. 

Teacher How can you make it right, Christine? 


(Christine goes to the board and erases one inch.) 


Teacher Jane, will you erase those lines and send some 
other children to the board to draw lines? 


(Jane gives out similar problems, as 





4 of 12 inches 
5 of 12 inches 











ond children draw lines and are corrected as before.) 
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Nore In this type lesson the ruler has been used — 
1 as an “object.” 
2 for ruling lines. 
3 for testing. 
3 Snort Division — For THE TuirD GRADE 
This lesson shows an easy way to teach the process of 
short division. It is really two lessons in one, and designed 
to be used on two successive days. 
Part 1 (Oral.) 
Aim: Understanding the principle of uneven divisors. 
The following are placed on the board before school, ready 
for the arithmetic lesson. An older pupil can often do such 
work. 


\40° 


133 is 


|27 |14 (11 [19 [35 

Teacher We are going to divide these numbers by 5. 
How many 5s are there in 40? 

A Child 8. 

Teacher How many 5s are there in 41? 

Another Child 8 and 1 left. 

Teacher We say “8 and 1 remainder.” 
in 24? 

A Child 4 and 4 remainder. 


(The entire ten are thus gone through.) 


Teacher How many of those have no remainder? 
A Child The 40 and the 35. 
Teacher Now we will divide all those numbers by 9. 


Please go over them by yourselves first. All but the 27 will 
have remainders. 


(Teacher continues with other numbers, hard or easy, accord- 


How many 5s 


ing to the ability of the class.) 


PART 2 Aim: teaching the process of short division. 


Teacher places |14 on the board, and asks how many 4s 
it contains. 


A Child 3 and 2 remainder. 
Teacher Now I will write a longer number. 


1148 
How many 4s are there in 14? 

A Child 3 and 2 remainder. 

Teacher I will put the 3 over the 4. Now I will write 
the 2 very small just before the 8. How many 4s are there 
in 27, Ethel? 

Ethel 7. 


Teacher I will put 7 over the 8. 


37 
4)1428 
The answer is 37. 
Here is another example. 
4)580 
This is the way to do it: 
4in 5,1 and 1 remainder. 
4 in 18, 4 and 2 remainder. 
. 4 in 20, 5. 
and the answer is 145. We will do it all together. 
(Concert work follows.) 
Teacher Now I will give another one. 





5)375 
Louise, will you do the first part? 


Louise (at the board) 5 in 37,7 and 2 remainder. (Writes 


7 and 2 where they belong.) 


Teacher Donald, will you finish it? 

Donald 5 in 25, 5. 

(Continue on succeeding days with other examples at the 
board, until the process is thoroughly understood.) 
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Lessons in Community and National Life 


Tue Waite House 


WASHINGTON, August 23, 1917 

To School Officers 

» The war is bringing to the minds of our people a new appreciation of 
the problems of national life and a deeper understanding of the meaning 
and aims of democracy. Matters which heretofore have seemed com- 
monplace and trivial are seen in a truer light. The urgent demand for 
the production and proper distribution of food and other national 
resources has made us aware of the close dependence of individual 
on individual and nation on nation. The effort to keep up social and 
industrial organizations in spite of the withdrawal of men for the army 
has revealed the extent to which modern life has become complex and 


These and other lessons of the war must be learned quickly if we are 
intelligently and successfully to defend our institutions. When the 
war is over we must apply the wisdom which we have acquired in 
purging and ennobling the life of the world. 

In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view of human possibilities 
the common school must have a large . I urge that teachers and 
other school officers increase materially the time and attention de- 
voted to instruction bearing directly on the problems of community 
and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of. American public 
education or of existing practices. Nor is it a plea for a temporary 

t of the school program appropriate merely to the period 
of the war. It is a plea for a realization in public education of the new 
emphasis which the war has given to the ideals of democracy and to the 
broader conceptions of national life. 

In order that there may be definite material at hand with which the 
schools may at once expand their teaching I have asked Mr. Hoover 
and Commissioner Claxton to organize the proper agencies for the 
preparation and distribution of suitable lessons for the elementary 
grades and for the high school classes thus suggested will 
serve the double purpose of illustrating in a concrete way what can be 
undertaken in the schools and of stimulating teachers in all parts of the 
country to formulate new and appropriate materials drawn directly 
from the communities in which they live. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON 


Lessons in Community and National Life will be issued 
in the form of circulars of the Bureau of Education. The 
first will appear on October 1, and others will follow on the 
first of each month up to and including May 1. 

The lessons will consist of reading material in form to be 
put directly into the hands of pupils. The text will in each 
case deal with selected topics, and will be followed by ques- 
tions and suggestions as to topics which may be studied 
in addition to those presented in the text. Each lesson 
will be accompanied also by references to supplementary 
reading matter cognate to the text. 

There will be three grades of lessons, one designed for 
pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; one for pupils 
in grades seven and eight and in the first year of the high 
school; one for students in the three upper years of the 
high school. There will be 32 pages of each grade of lessons 
each month. 

The following suggestions are offered with regard to the 
introduction of these lessons into the program. They can 
properly be introduced as part of the work in reading classes 
and as subject matter for discussion in English classes. 
In this connection it may be noted that the subjects taken 
up will commonly be suitable for compositions. Second, 
the close correlation of the material with geography and 
history justifies the use in the grades of at least one hour 
a week drawn from the allotment made to those subjects. 
Third, where a course in civics or a course in current topics 
is now given in the school, the lessons will be available as 
part of the regular work. Fourth, it is suggested that an 
independent place on the program for a course of this type 
is amply justified tven in the crowded curriculum now 
given. 

The first circular will deal with types of social organiza- 
tion. About one-fourth of each of the sections of this 
circular will utilize the experience of the war to show how 
interdependent are the members of a modern social group. 
These “war lessons” will‘take up in the concrete such 





topics as the following: What the war has used up; what 
the war prevents men from producing; new needs which 
grow out of the war and are met by invention. 

The section of the circular prepared for use in the upper 
classes of the high school will then present in a series of 
concrete descriptions the contrast between the life of g 
frontiersman and the life of a modern city. 

The section for the seventh and eighth grades and the 
first year of the high school will describe the life of a colonia] 
family as an example of a fairly independent economic unit, 
Following this will be a description of a modern factory and 
the community about it, and a description of a town produce 
market. 

The section for the lower grades will deal with the things 
which society makes and uses. The specific topics in the 
first circular will be the making of cloth in a colonial family, 
the water system of a town, and the collection, refinement, 
and use of mineral oils. 

The second circular will deal with production and con- 
servation. The series as a whole will deal with the econo. 
mic, sociological, and civic aspects of modern life. 

An edition of 12,500 copies of the first circular will be 
published for distribution by the Bureau of Education, 
Subsequent circulars will be published in editions of 3000 
copies. 

The Superintendent of Public Documents is prepared 
to supply reprints of each of the sections of 32 pages, when 
these are ordered in bulk. Small schools are asked to 
consolidate their orders through the county superintendent 
or through the State department of education. 

It is recommended that teachers secure for their own use 
each month the three sections. Those in the lower grades 
will find material in the sections designed for the upper 
grades which will give them the principles that they should 
incorporate into their teaching. In like manner the teach- 
ers in the upper grades will find illustrative material in the 
section prepared for the lower grades. 

The arrangements provided make it possible to supply 
during the year to each pupil 256 pages of reading material 
at an aggregate cost of 8 cents, and to supply to a teacher 
768 pages of material for 24 cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, September 6, 1917 


To all State, County, and City Superintendents 

The movement now under way in many of the schools of the country 
to provide courses dealing with the problems of community life has 
been greatly stimulated by the war. The plan suggested in the en- 
closed letter by the President has been in some measure anticipated 
by an urgent demand on the part of teachers for suitable material to 
introduce at this time into their classroom work. The Bureau of 
Education, co-operating with the United States Food Administration, 
has secured the services of a number of experienced teachers and writers 
and will furnish a body of material which it is hoped will supplement 
effectively the books and courses now at hand. A full description of the 
form in which the “Lessons in Community and National Lie” will 
appear and be distributed accompanies that letter. : 

The purpose and form of these lessons are, as pointed out in Presi 
dent Wilson’s letter, adapted not only to conditions which must ob- 
tain while the war continues, but as well to the conditions which will 
no doubt continue long after the war has ended; which indeed may 
not pass away for many decades, if ever. 


Much of the material to which attention should be given in such 
courses is to be found in the environment of the school. The ‘essons 
provided will be most successful if they lead teachers and pupils to study 
the communities in which they live. 

All school officers are urged to join in this plan, and by the use of 
the lessons and by encouraging the study of community probleins near 
at hand, to aid in developing general instruction in the schoo!s of the 


United States in the privileges and duties of life under our modem 
social organization. 


Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLaxTon, 
Commissioner 
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Socialized Recitations 


A Socialized Recitation in Oral Language 
Grade 4a, Fort Wayne, Ind., Ann Sinclair, Teacher 


Under the Supervision of Gail Calmerton. 


AN ARGUMENT AS TO WHO IS THE GREATER 
HEROINE, NORA OR LUCY 


Would you like to tell a story, Ruth? 

Ruth Yes, 1 would, thank you. (Steps in front of class.) 
I will tell the story of Nora O’Neil. One day Nora O’Neil 
lived in a little house that she called her home by the side 
of a deep ravine and down at the bottom was a railroad 
track. One day Nora was helping her mother and they 
heard a rumbling and crashing below them and Nora said, 
“What is that?” and she ran to the door to see what had 
happened, but her mother said it was the hand car going 
to town with the men, but Nora was going down to see what 
happened and her mother said, “Nora, you are just shirk- 
ing your work, go to work!” So Nora went to work and 
after she had finished, she went down to the railroad track. 
She was surprised to see laying across the track a big boulder 
and several small ones that had fallen on the track. She 
pushed against them, but she couldn’t budge them, and 
then she ran and as she ran she Picked up a stick of dry 
pine and she said to her mother, “ Mother, the oil can, the 
oil can!” Her mother said “Nonsense!” but Nora didn’t 
hear her. She poured the oil over the pine and stuck it in 
the fire and then she ran down the railroad track and the 
train was in sight, she could hear the whistle, and then she 
waved the blazing torch over her head and the engineer 
blowed the whistle, but she didn’t stir, and he throwed on 
the brakes as hard as they would go "and the passengers 
rushed to the front of the engine and said, “What is the 
matter?” and he said, “ Matter enough; if this girl hadn’t 
saved our lives we would all be down that gully there, if 
the pilot had struck the boulder.” The women kissed the 
girl and the men thanked her and the men pushed the 
boulder away from the track and rolled it away and they 
gave her a purse of silver backs, I mean gold backs and silver 
and that was her reward. Have you any criticisms or 
questions? 

Morris What did Nora say when they gave her the 
silver and greenbacks? 

Ruth She said, “I didn’t do it for pay.” 

Geraldine How did Nora know how to pick up that 
pine and do that? 

Ruth She saw her father do it. 

Sarah I thought you told the story very nice. 

Ruth Thank you. 

Hazel Could Nora see anything? 

Ruth Yes, she heard the whistle of the engine. 

Pauline What did the engineer think — did the engineer 
know that anything was behind the curve? 

Ruth No. 

Dorison Did she know it was just time for the train? 

Ruth Yes. 

Glenn What train was it? 

Ruth Passenger train. 

Glenn No, it was the express train. 

Melvin What did her mother think the noise was? 

Ruth The hand car going to town with the people. 

Dorison What did she think about the people, what did 
she want to know about the people? 

Ruth I don’t know. 

Dorison She wondered where they were going and where 
they had come front. 

Pearl When did the boulder fall from the mountain? 

Ruth I don’t know. 

Pearl It said it must have fallen right after the hand car 
passed by. 

Clare "When she pushed against the boulder what was it 
like pushing asrainst? 
Ruth Am _ otain. 


Chairman 
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Morrison What was the name of the express train? 

Ruth The Rio Grande. 

Chairman Do you want to tell a story now, Grace? 

Grace Yes,I do, thank you. I will tell the story of Lucy 
Ernest. Lucy lived in Philadelphia and went to the moun. 
tains to visit her cousin and one day while she was out there 
they were going to the woods for a ramble, and as they went 
along came to a log where it was hard to cross and Harry 
slipped and fell, but before he could get up a rattlesnake 
came up from under the rocks and stuck its fangs in his 
arm, and Harry said to Lucy, he said, “Go on and save your. 
self. I am bit,” but Lucy didn’t hesitate a moment. She 
tore the sleeve from his arm and sucked the poison out and 
it was bad for her, because she had a little cut in her lip 
and if the poison got in that she would be as bad as Harry 
Harry tried to tell her that she should go on, but she 
wouldn’t, she wanted to save the boy’s life,so she went on 
and after a while she cut a gash in his arm with a penknife 
and tied a piece of his sleeve around his arm to make the 
blood flow so the poison wouldn’t get into the rest of his 
blood. Are there any questions? 

Glenn Where did they go for a ramble? 

Grace In the woods. 

Pauline What did Harry do? 

Grace I don’t know. 

Pauline He fainted at the sight of the blood. 

Morris What did the snake do? 

Grace I don’t know. 

Morris It stuck its fangs into Harry’s arm. 

Melvin After Harry fainted, what did she do to him? 

Grace Tried to bring him to. 

Ruth Grace, you said “She said to Harry, she said.” 
You shouldn’t have said that twice. 

Martha Why did Lucy fasten his sleeve aroundjhis 
arm? 

Grace I don’t know. 

Martha She did it to make the blood flow faster. 

Ermil What did Lucy get for her reward? 

Grace A medal. 

Pearl How far did she have to carry him? 

Grace A mile. 

Dorison How big was the rattlesnake? 

Grace I don’t know. 

Dorison It was a huge rattlesnake. 

Clare Did Lucy carry Harry, did she carry him or7sort 
of drag him? 

Grace She sort of dragged him. 

Morris What kind of medal was it? 

Grace Silver. 

Morris Big or little? 

Grace Little. 

Chairman The question before us is, Which is the greater 
deed, Lucy’s or Nora’s? 

Raymond I think Nora did the greater deed. 

Morris I think that Lucy did the greater deed. 

Raymond I think Nora did, because she saved the value 
—— property for the railroad and saved a lot of lives be- 
sides. 

Grace Lucy saved a life and that is more than al 
property. 

Melvin Nora saved others’ lives. 
one life. Lucy only saved one life. 

Raymond Lots of people wouldn’t try to save more 
than one life or their own cousin rather than strangers, 
wouldn’t they? 

Clare Nora didn’t just save one life, her cousin’s; 
saved the strangers and a whole lot of people. 

Morris Yes, but Lucy had a harder time to do it. It 
was harder for her to do it. 
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Clare Nora, maybe she had to go clear back to some 
part of the house to get the oil. 

Orville Yes, but Lucy had to bring her cousin to the 
house or he would have died. 





Clare Yes, but Nora had to go up and down the moun- 
rer in side or the whole train would have been busted up. 
Morris Lucy had to hurry as fast as she could. 
Pearl Nora had to come awful fast to save the train. 
Grace Yes, but Lucy she was out in the mountains too. 
f Dorison While she was going down the mountain she 
Lucy night have killed herself; she might have caught her dress 
noun- - ; 
or something. 
there § Melvin Yes and Nora might have got killed too. She 
went § night have got killed when she went to leap over the track. 
—_ Grace Lucy could have stumbled over a stone or some- 
snake By: 
n his Pearl They said they were going to ramble in the woods. 
your- § Glenn Yes, but it said mountains, too. 
She § John Yes, but Lucy had something to carry and all that 
t and Bora had was just the torch. 
et lip § Melvin If Nora had stumbled and dropped the torch 
larry. § te could have burned up herself and all the people would 
it she lave been killed, but if Lucy had fallen only two people 
‘nt on Beould have been killed. 
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Orville Maybe Nora would fall forward and the torch 
would go forward instead of Jighting right on top of her. 

John She might have put her hand up over her head. 

Helen She could have fell with the torch over her head 
still holding the torch over her head. 

Clare If she had fell she might have fell under the train 
and she would have got run over herself. 

Melvin It didn’t say that Lucy was going down the 
mountain or anything. 

Morris If Nora had stumbled the engineer would see her 
and he would stopped right away without striking her. 

Pearl Yes, but he couldn’t see her because it was evening, 

John There was a headlight on the engine. 

Edmund Yes but he might not have seen her. 
torch might have went out. 

Pauline Sometimes the engineer doesn’t always look 
out the window. Sometimes he has to put in more coal. 
(Cries of ‘Fireman! Fireman !’’) 

John ‘There is two men, one to guide the train and the 
other to put coal in. 

Clare The engine don’t have no wheel to guide the train. 

Grace ‘They have no steering wheel and it goes straight 
on the track. If it didn’t turn with the track it would go 
off the track. . 


The 
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Hugh Nora could have stumbled when she was hasten- 
ing down the mountain with the torch. 

Number of pupils So could Lucy. 

Raymond If Nora had fell down the torch might have 
dropped out of her hand and caught the bushes and there 
would have been a lot of property lost by fire besides the 
property of the train. 

Grace Yes, but life is more than property. 

Pearl I think Nora did the greatest deed because she got 
more reward than Lucy did. Lucy only got a little medal 
while Nora got a big purse full of money. 

Morris Lucy had to do something harder than Nora. 

Pearl 1 don’t think so. 

Melvin Nora had to run up the hill and maybe she 
couldn’t find the oil and the train would have run into it 
anyhow. 

Grace Lucy fainted and Nora didn’t. 

John lf Nora hadn’t been there to give the signal about 
the boulder, she was quite a ways off and they were on a 
straight track the headlight would have showed and he 
could have seen the boulder. 

Derison It said in the book there was a curve right there 
and the engineer didn’t know the boulder was behind the 
curve. 

John It wasn’t exactly behind the curve, it was a little 
ways off. 

Geraldine I think that Lucy is, because she sucked the 
blood from Harry’s arm and she had that cut in her lip and 
she could have got poisoned. 

Ethel I think Lucy did, because usually where there is 
one rattlesnake there is more. Another snake might have 
come up and bit Lucy too and killed her. 

Ruth The other snake didn’t get to her. 
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Melvin If Nora had slipped she might have slipped , 
the track. 

Edmund Lucy might have slipped and stumbled oyg 
some trees or something and the snake come along and }j 
her. 

Ethel It was harder for Lucy to do what she did becayg 
she never saw anybody save anybody’s life and Nora hag 
saw her father make a torch. 

Pearl It didn’t say there was any other snakes ‘here, 

Morris I think Lucy did the greater deed because th 
poison might have gotten in her blood and then she woul 
have been just as bad as Harry. 

Chairman We will close the discussion now. 
ready for a vote. 

Ermil I think Lucy did the greater act; how many 
think as I do? There are nine for Lucy’s side. 

Hazel I think Nora did the greater deed. How many 
think asI do? There are fourteen on Nora’s side. 

Chairman Therefore we decide that Nora did the greater 
deed. (Applause.) 
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These stories had been read in regular reading lesson and were 
told in pupil’s own words. 

Each child who wishes to enter the discussion must say, “‘ Mr. Chair. 
man,” who then speaks a pupil’s name thus granting permission tp 
talk. There may be eight, ten or more waiting for a chance to giv 
their points. They may talk to the Chairman or any member of th 
class by speaking the pupil’s name. 

The teacher keeps a record of mistakes in English and drills on th 
corrections of them in the next language lesson; as, “had fallen,” 
“he threw,” etc. 

Ann Smnctair, Teacher 


Good thinkers many times are not correct speakers, and such a 
recitation as this gives opportunity for good oral language lessons. 
Gary CALMERTON, Primary Supervisor 


Applied Paper Cutting _ III 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Book Covers 


\ GAIN, bright bits of colored paper design are charm- 


ing for decoration on book covers, simple or com- 

plex, a childlike square or circle can be so arranged 

that a lovely pattern with simple lines may be 
brought forth. Even a kindergarten child can make things 
of beauty, and of course primary children can accomplish 
still more. 

Book covers furnish a means for using strips of paper in 
all sorts of patterns; these strips can be cut by the teacher 
and given to the pupils for lessons in space filling, good 
arrangement, with wide strips and narrow, or the children 
may cut their own, then arrange and paste, add to the 
strips a bit of a pattern and behold a small work of 
art. 

Primary children with their varied work can use books 
of all sizes and shapes, these if decorated with simple pat- 
terns can be most attractive and thus worth much more 
care and interest. They can be bound in Japanese fashion; 
I should think in the advanced primary grades the children 
might do the sewing themselves. It is managed thus: take 
the decorated cover and mark off where the binding is to be, 
4” in from the edge, also mark along this line dots, 1” apart; 
put the work together, the front, back and pages in between, 
with a puncher make holes on the dots, or make the holes 
with a large needle. Sew with some kind of strong thread 
doubled, the effect will be more attractive if the strands 
are heavy. The sewing will take you from one end to the 
other and back again, leave a bit of the thread at the be- 
ginning so that a bow may be tied when the return trip is 
accomplished. 

The lettering on the bodks may be done in paper or 
drawing ink; if ink, use a good, strong black... The paper 





letters fit in better with the artistic effect, and the spacin’ 
is easier because the letter ean be cut out and then fitted 
into the space before pasting. Why would not a simple 
lesson in lettering be a good forerunner to your lesson on 
book covers, then the children would be prepared for more 
advanced work in lettering later, posters, etc.? 

With thoughts always in our minds of the great World 
War for Liberty, we must arrange some patriotic covers; 
here are two with the red and white and blue of our cout 
try’s flag mingled in the pattern. In one strips of blue would 
be planned on a white ground, bits of red in the corners 
and on the shield. Let the children cut the shield double, 
thus making the two sides alike, and experiment first I 
order to gain a good shape. The other patriotic covet 
has arrangements .of wide and narrow strips. Begil 
with your book shape, on this paste a rectangle of dark 
blue, then one of white, on this place the strips, the wider 
ones of blue, the narrow of red, white stars and dark blue 
letters. 

The book for Notes could be worked out in grays with 
bits of bright color; in any planning use small bits of bright 
color and large masses of quiet color or neutral tones. 

The book for Flowers might be planned with a warm 
color scheme, tan paper for the book cover itself, dark browa 
letters, yellow green leaves and the flowers orange ané 
bright yellow. 

My Book is a simple design which could, have neutral 
tones and bright colors in the corners. 

The two geometric patterns are planned with squares 
and circles; the parquetry circles of the kindergarten ©0 
be given to the children, cut and arranged by them, 
sorts of designs thought out with littlectrouble. 
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Summer Lullaby 


The sun has gone from the shining skies: 

Bye, baby, bye. 
The dandelions have closed their eyes; 

Bye, baby, bye. 
And the stars are lighting their lamps to see 
If the babies and squi and birds, all three, 
Are sound asleep as they ought to be. 

Bye, baby, bye. 


The squirrel is dressed in a coat of gray; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
He wears it by night as well as by day; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin sleeps in his feathers and down, _ 
With the warm red breast and the wings of_brown, 
But the baby wears a little white gown. 
Bye, baby, bye. 


The squirrel’s nest is a hole in the tree; 

Bye, baby, bye. 
And there he sleeps as snug as can be; 

Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin’s nest is high overhead, 
Where the leafy boughs of the maple spread, 
But the baby’s nest is a little white bed. 

Bye, baby, bye. 

— Eudora S. Bumstead in™St. Nicholas 


Teacher What do we call that part of day when it is 
not quite night, and yet not day? 

Arthur Evening. 

Helen Twilight. 

Teacher What part do you like best? 

Child Evening. 

Teacher I wonder if you could tell what part you like 
best, Isabelle? 

Isabelle Twilight, because I like to sit on the porch 
and watch the stars and the moon. 

Helen I like to watch the rabbits. 

Theodore The sun doesn’t shine then just like it does 
in the morning. 

Teacher Right! Does any one else like twilight for 
any other reasons? 

Eleanor I love the twilight because I love to watch 
the sun go down. 

Teacher I love the twilight too. What else is happening 
at this time? What’s happened to the sun? 

Arthur It’s gone down. 

Teacher And how are the birds acting? What do we 
miss? 

Frank They stop singing. 

Helen The flowers droop their heads. 

Teacher Anything else? 

Frank The dandelion closes up—and the morning 
glory. 

Charles The tulips close up. , 

Teacher What else has happened at this time? 

Helen Everything has went to sleep. (Corrected gram- 
matical error.) Everything has gone to sleep. 

Theodore Sick people like the sunbeams. 

Teacher You're talking off the point, Theodore. Where 
has the sun gone? 

Willie To the west. 

Teacher Yes. I wonder just how many know where the 
squirrel builds his home? 

Pearl He builds his home in a tree. 

Teacher How does the squirrel prepare himself for bed? 

Helen He keeps his clothes on. 

Edward He winds his tail around a limb. 

Robert He has to wind his tail to keep from going against 
the wall. 

Theodore Maybe his 


.s 
tail was too long and would stick 
out of the hole. 
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A Third Grade Study of a Poem 


Katherine Corbett 
(This is a stenographic report of a lesson given by Miss Corbett in the third grade of the training school of Kent State Normal College) 
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Teacher What kind of a coat had he? 

Frank Gray. Brown. 

Teacher Did you ever hear of a squirrel of any othe 
color? 

Helen Kind of red. 

Teacher Can you think of anything else that goes to its 
home and rests? 

Child. Bees. 

Eleanor Rabbits. 

Arthur Our fathers. 

Child Babies. 

Edward The red-headed woodpecker. 

Teacher How do the birds go to bed? 

Theodore The mother sits on the nest. 

Teacher The mother keeps them warm. 

Frank The father seeks out a leafy branch. 

Teacher Can you think of anything else? You hay 


mentioned the birds and flowers and squirrels. Now ther 
is something more important. 
Robert Dogs and cats. Chickens. Children. 


Frank Babies. 

Teacher Yes. How does the mother help them to ge 
to sleep? 

Helen She puts on a little gown. 

Dudley She sings a lullaby. 

Teacher Why does she sing a lullaby? 

Eunice To make the baby go to sleep. 

Teacher If the baby didn’t want to go to sleep, what 
would she do? 

Eunice She would take it up and rock it and make it 
go to sleep. 

Teacher Why would she sing a lullaby? 

Helen Because it is a soft sound. 

Teacher How many of you have been rocked to sleep? 
What did your mother do while she rocked you? 

Edward She sang a lullaby while she rocked. 

Teacher How does your mother put your little sister 
to sleep, Isabelle? 

Isabelle She sings, ‘Go to sleep, my baby.” 

Teacher David, how does your mother put your baby 
to sleep? Can you think of any little verse she says over 
and over? 

Alfred “Bye, baby, bye.” 

Teacher Now this morning I am going to read yous 
little poem. See what you think about it. Maybe you 
can give me a name for it. I would like to have you tell 
what part of the poem you liked best and why you like 
it. 


(Teacher reads poem.) 


Teacher What do you think a good name for it, Is 
belle? 

Isabelle I think it is “Bye, baby, bye.” 

Frank Lullaby. 

Helen ‘Twilight. 

Audrey (sitting beside the teacher) A Summer Lullaby. 

Teacher Audrey, I’m afraid, saw the name in the book. 
What part do you like best, and why? I should like # 
hear from all of you — from Pearl, Arthur, John, Charles, 
Willie. What part do you like best, Willie? a 

Willie Where the squirrel has a brown dress and it 
warm. No, I mean the robin. ; 

Theodore I like where the robin went up in the high 
branch. _ 

Helen I like where the squirrel went to bed with bi 
clothes on. ess 

Teacher Do you know how to express that’ as‘jit is in the 
poem? 
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Bleanor The squirrel goes to bed by night as well as by 


cher Not exactly. : ; 

Alfred 1 liked where the baby had a little white gown 
gn and went to the little white bed. 

Isabelle Where the stars lit their lamps to see if the 
children were asleep. 

Teacher That’s a very good point, Isabelle. What 

did you like best, Dudley? 

Dudley I liked it all. 

Teacher One part was as good as another. 

Audrey 1 liked the part where the little gowned baby 
went to bed. 

Pearl Where the baby is going to bed. 

Teacher Is there anything you want to say about it? 

Alfred It’s good. 

Frank Who wrote the poem? 

Teacher Miss Eudora S. Bumstead. It came out in 
the St. Nicholas magazine. You will find many pretty 
poems in this magazine. Does anyone else want to say 
or ask anything about it? 

David That seems like a song to me. 

Teacher ‘That’s fine, David! Did that occur to anyone 
ese? Does anyone else want to say anything about it? 
Who else thought it might be a song? Do you think it 
culd possibly be a song? Why? 

Pearl Because of the refrain. 

Teacher Well, do you know, some other person thought 
it might be a song beside David, and they set that song 
to music. I have it here in a song book. I wonder if 
anybody would like to hear how it sounds in a little song. 
How many would like to hear it? 


(Teacher sings.) 


Teacher Now I am going to read it once more. Then 
maybe we can start to memorize it. (Teacher reads.) 
Now how does it begin? 

Alice The sun has gone from the sky. 

Teacher What kind of sky? 

Alfred A shining sky. 

Alice “The sun has gone from the shining”skies.” 


Alfred “The dandelions have closed their eyes; 


Bye, baby, bye.” 
Teacher Who can give the four lines now? 


Helen “The sun has gone from the shining skies; 
Bye, baby, bye, 
The dandelions have closed their eyes; 
Bye, baby, bye.” 


Teacher And what are the stars doing? 
Eleanor ‘The stars are lighting their lamps. 
Teacher Why? 

Willie To see if the babies are asleep. 


oe reads lines “‘And the stars . .. 


Robert “And the stars are lighting their lamps to see 
If the babies and squirrels and birds, all three, 
Are sound asleep as they ought to be.” 


Then what is that little line that comes in so 


ought to 


Teacher 
oiten? 
Helen Bye, baby, bye. 
epeecker (reads the whole stanza) Who thinks he can say 


Alice “The sun has gone from the shining skies; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The dandelions have closed their eyes; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
And the stars are lighting their lamps to see 
If the babies and squirrels and birds, all three, 
Are sound asleep as they ought to be. 
Bye, baby, bye.” 
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A Spelling Exercise for Grade IV 


Daisy Dean Carr 


EXT to reading, the subject we hear most about 
as being unsatisfactorily taught, and impracti- 
cable in its usableness, is spelling. Some even 
question whether the old-time school 

should be revived, or whether the old-time readers with 
lists of hard words to be memorized and spelled in connec- 
tion with each reading lesson, were better than the up-to- 
date readers which deal very little with formal spelling. 

As to the first proposition, I believe the fact is indisput- 
able that the lists of words spelled so glibly at spelling- 
schools were often words never used in conversation and 
seldom in writing by the ordinary individual. 

The second contention is so much a matter of opinion 
that it scarce need be discussed here. There are so many 
and such varied systems of reading being used, all of which 
have such excellent distinctive points, one hesitates to 
compare them to the disparagement of any. Personally, 
I have a pet theory that all spelling books should be based 
upon a reader, and used in connection with it. 

From various plans and devices for making spelling more 
practicable and usable, I have worked out one as a sort 
of diversion in spelling and a preparation for composition 
work based upon it. 

I think all teachers find when teaching composition how 
very poorly equipped the average child is to spell what he 
wishes to write in letters or compositions about even the 
most ordinary things or subjects of common knowledge. 

The plan I shall present may be used from the third 
grade up, as high as thought advisable or desirable. To 
make my idea plain, let us say that the language work for 
a certain day is to be compositions about corn. Have the 
children bring ears of different varieties of corn — one 
for each child. Let each child keep an ear upon his desk for 
examination. Each one will then write a list of words 
descriptive of the ear, its uses, its culture, etc., without 
any assistance. The completeness of these lists will de- 
pend largely, of course, upon the age and development of 
the children. 

An average fourth grade will give words descriptive 
of the full ear; the kernel; varieties; uses, and very possi- 


bly, some words descriptive of its culture, etc. An average 
sample list is here given. 

popcern white butt bread field 
sweet-corn red stalk hogs corn-planter 
squaw-corn rows tassels cattle corn-plow 
dent pointed meal horses harrow 
yellow tip mush farm cultivate 


When lists are completed gather them up, check all mis- 
spelled words and write them upon the board. Call for 
volunteer corrections from the children until every word 
appears correctly spelled before the class. Return lists 
to the children for rewriting and correction. 

If this exercise is not to be followed by language work, 
take up the list of misspelled words as formal spelling 
lessons. Through their association with a live and inter- 
esting subject, these words will not be merely “dry bones” 
to the children, but will have become vital and necessary 
in his real life experiences. and growing fund of wisdom. 

When this preparatory spelling plan is to be followed by 
language or composition work, all words that were in- 
correctly spelled in the lists and again found misspelled in 
the compositions may now be taken as a formal spelling 
lessen. 

The aim of the plan will then have been realized in the 
child’s mastery of a usable vocabulary for both oral and 
written language within his own experience and compre- 
hensive knowledge. 

I might suggest that usually the children may be trusted 
to furnish the objects or subjects upon which these exer- 
cises are to be based. 
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The Selection of Music for Primary Children 


Blanche Jenni 


N the September issue of PRmmARy Epucation, I gave 
| a list of Victrola records which I have used success- 

fully with First Grade children. Some primary 

teachers have objected that not all of this music is 
suitable for young children. In connection with this there 
are three points to consider: 

1 The teacher must use the material at her command. 

2 The little child is not likely to love or appreciate any- 
thing for which the teacher herself does not care. 

3 The young child is capable of a great deal more 
musical and artistic.appreciation than he is usually given 
credit for. 

As I was unable to sally forth and buy all the records 
which I coveted for my grade, I used the ones at hand. We 
have also several Mother Goose records, marches, chil- 
dren’s songs, etc., but when choice of selections is given, 
the order of popularity is ‘sémething like this: “Anvil 
Chorus” (always a favorite because each child becomes a 
w.acksmith and hammers energetically upon his own anvil), 


ngs Thompson 


“Humoresque,” “Melody in F,” “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” 
“Toreador Song,” etc., down the list. 

If the teacher puts on the “Toreador” record, for instance, 
saying only, “Children, this is the ‘Toreador Song,’ ”’ the 
poor children are no wiser than before and the music is a 
dead thing to all but the most imaginative child, but if 
they are made to visualize the toreador as he strides in 
among the admiring villagers, if they know about the perils 
of the bull fight he is describing, then when his big voice 
thunders out from the victrola, there is a real thrill in it. 

Tell them a little about Robin Hood and Richard the 
Lion-hearted, the Saracens and the Crusades, just enough 
to give them a vision so that the opening bass of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Chorus” immediately suggests tired and dusty pil- 
grims, and the “Robin Hood” record rollicking life in the 
Merrie Greenwood. 

Teach patriotism with the “Soldiers’ Chorus’’; correlate 
“Hark, hark the Lark” with your nature study; “The 
Blue Danube” and the “Toreador Song” with geography; 
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the “ Pilgrim’s Chorus” with history; use “Anitras Dance,” suggest to awaken their interest in music, and give them a 
#Moment Musical,” “Soldier’s Chorus,” “Blue Danube,” musical background which ‘will broaden and develop as 
dc., for rhythm. they go from grade to grade. 

Teach the terms duet, choir, etc., by calling attention to If you are just buying your victrola and can select your 
the two voices in the duet, “Home to Our Mountains” own records, you will find helpful suggestions under “ Edu- 
] from “Il Trovatore”; the four voices in the “Quartette cational Records” in the catalogue. If you must use what 
fom Rigoletto”; the meaning of chorus in the “Bridal records you have, even though they seem to be beyond the 
Chorus,” etc. appreciation of your grade, you will find that with a little 

Teach your pupils the difference between a band and _ effort on your part they can be presented with the story 
an orchestra, the conductor of an orchestra and the con- simplified and will become favorites if you are sufficiently 
ductor of a street car — anything that your ingenuity can _ enthusiastic. It all depends on you. 


os oe oS 


Scripture Lessons for First Grade 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


O be joyful in the Lord. 
Pray without ceasing. 
Quicken me with thy loving kindness. 
Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy. 
Suffer little children to come unto me. 
The Lord is my shepherd. 
Any greeting song may be used, but we liked this one: _— me a to thy word. 
ait ie , isit me with thy salvation. 
el ae ae a ay ; W We love Him because He first loved us. 


Little maid and little man, X Exalt His name together. 
Try to do the best you can. 


> 
Liy-lJ 


Scripture verses appropriate for use with the little 
first year children. 
After trying different arrangements we used the 
following and results seemed to warrant passing the plan 
on to others. 


[' has always proved somewhat difficult to select 


a es ee 


IS ONAURONOS 


Nore Explain to the children that there is no Bible verse"begin- 


First a little song we'll sing, ning with x, but this begins with sound of x. 
| Praises to our Heavenly King, 
Then a prayer we'll softly say, Y Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
4 That He’ll keep us through the day. Z Zealous of good works. 


And, remember, children dear, 


Though the skies may not be clear, If the school law allows, comment on the verses.” JA rare 

Every child can do his part, opportunity is given to the teachers to impress Bible truths 

I To make sunshine in the heart. on little minds and hearts, by just a few sentences of simple 
. 


ae o the seaver: OF course the Leed's explanation and of application in a practical way. ‘ 
a aoe os oa if pete d and must be used, if re- Any little hymn may be used after the Scripture thought. 


quired. But the following simple prayer is used easily and in the month of November we used the following one. 
gor the first few months at least. Each month a different hymn is learned, each one being 
appropriate to the time of year or the®special{blessing of 
We thank Thee, dear Father, that particular month: 
With hearts glad and free, 
For the kind loving parents, 


; For the sunshine and the rain, 
Given to us by Thee; 


; For the yellow, ripened graia, 
For the dear little playmates, For the dew and gentle shower, 
We meet every = And the golden sunset hour, 
Make us kind to each other, We thank Thee, we thank Thee, O Lord. 
; | Dear Father, we pray. AMEN 


For the birds and shady bowers, 





About the first of November we began to use one verse For the music and the fiowers, 

of scripture each morning — hom following gene grad a = day, ond starry night, 

aranged list. These the children memorized, each day or the power to do nght, 

ing those previously learned. We thank Thee, we thank Thee, O Lord. 
en The new verse was written each day on the blackboard For the blessings we enjoy, 

and allowed to remain there all day. Once we had a large May each litile girl and boy 

atra board on which all the verses were written after they Sing in happy, thankful way, 

lad been learned. The children learned the alphabet in er etc — hae gy ty O Lord 
orus,” fMthis way, and incidentally they gained much in learning ; At as 

to read. 
stance, ’ 
’” the Scripture Alphabet : 
but it 44. A little child shall lead them. Helps in Number Work for 
one B Blessed are the pure in heart. _ 
des ols C Confess your faults one to another. the F irst Grade 
hac D Deliver us from evil. 
} vo E Enter not into temptation. La Rue Black 
4 the F Fear not, little flock. The following plan is very beneficial in teaching first 
nough G God is love. grade children the addition and subtraction of numbers. 
, Pil H Honor thy father and mother. A string of red cardboard fish is hung in a straight string 
“ pil- I If ye love me, keep my commandments. above the front blackboard where the teacher can slide 
in the J Jesus said, Be not afraid. them along in demonstrating to the children the sum and 

K Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. difference of numbers. I have also used bells in a similar 


L Little children, love one another. manner. 


eo My son, give me thy heart. This, I think, is more effective and much less expensive 
VY No man can serve two masters. than the counting board. 


raphy; 
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of Arithmetic II 


Madge Anderson 


Blackboard Fellow the Leader 


Each player is given a number, which he writes at the top 
of the. blackboard. If the leader says, “Add two,” each 
player must add two to the number which he has written 
at the top of the board. Then if the leader says, “Sub- 
tract one,” each player must subtract one from the sum 
of his first number and two. If the leader says next, 
“Multiply by three,” each player must multiply by three, 
the number which he obtained by subtracting one from the 
sum of the first two numbers. Whatever numbers the 
leader announces must be added, multiplied, subtracted, 
divided, or whatever he commands, from the last result 
that each player obtained. 

If any player makes a mistake, the leader may tell him 
to be seated. But if the leader fails to notice that a mistake 
has been made, and one of the seated players notices the 
mistake, the leader must be seated and the player who 
noticed the mistake becomes the leader. 


Adding Sides 
(A Subtracting and Adding Game) 


The children count aloud and each child takes the number 
which he spoke in the counting. Two leaders are chosen. 
The first leader calls a number and the child whose number 
added to the leader’s will make that number, must step 
to the first leader’s side before the second leader has counted 
ten aloud. Then the second leader calls a number and the 
child whose number added to the second leader’s makes 
the sum called, steps to the second leader’s side. Thus the 
leaders take turns calling sums until in that way all the 
players are chosen. If either leader calls a number which 
is not the sum of his own number and some number still 
unchosen, he must give the last player added to his side 
to the other leader. If a player fails to respond in time 
when the sum of his number and the leader’s is called, he 
must leave the game. 

When all the numbers have been called, the first leader 
speaks his number, the next player on his side speaks his 
number and adds it to the leadert’s, the next player speaks 
his number and adds it -to the sum of the other two and so 
on until all the numbers on that side are added. If a 
player fails to add his number correctly to the sum of the 
previous numbers on his side, he is out and his number is 
not counted in adding his side. 

When the other side has added its numbers aloud, the 
side which has the greatest sum wins the game. 


Telling Time 
(A Clock Game) 


Twelve children stand at twelve equidistant points 
in a circle, impersonating the hours on the face of a clock. 
One child stands in the center to represent the hands of a 
clock. The other players take turns in mentioning some 
time of day such as “twenty minutes of twelve” or “ten 
minutes r eleven.” As soon as a player has spoken 
the time, each Hour must hold up his hands, with his 
fingers raised or crossed like Roman numerals, to indicate 
the hour he represents, as shown in the illustration. The 
fingers must be held so that the figures can be read correctly 
by Hands at the center of the circle. Then the center 
player must turn and point with both his hands to the cor- 
rect Hours, just as the clock hands would point at the given 
time. If the center player points correctly with the minute 
hand, but fails to point to the right Hour, the Hour to 
whom he points must take a place among the players out- 
side the circle, giving his place as an Hour to the center 
player, and the player who called the time goes to the 
center and becomes the hands of the clock. 

If the center player points to the correct hour, but points 
the minute hand wrong, then he takes the place of the 


player to whom the minute hand should have pointed, who 
must take a place outside the circle. 








“Ten minutes after eleven” 


TELLING TIME . 
cx vil 








vu “sN, V1 V IV 





If the center player points wrong with both hour and 
minute hands, he merely changes places with the player who 
called the time. 


The Jolly Clock-face 
(A Singing Game of Telling the Time) 


Twelve children, who are the hours, dance in a circle 
around two children who, impersonating the hour hand and 
the minute hand, walk around the center, and all sing, to 
the well-known tune, “There was a Jolly Miller’: 


“Here is a jolly clock-face and it has twelve hours, 
The hands go round while we sing this rhyme. 
One hand tells the minutes and the other tells the hours, 
The hands go round and they tell the time.” 


When the verse is ended, the child who stands nearest 
a point previously agreed on for the top of the clock, says, 
“TI am Twelve O'clock.” And one after another the hours 
announce the time they represent. The children who are 
taking the part of the hands stand in the center just where 
they were when the music stopped, and each Hand extends 
an arm straight out toward the circle of the hours. The 


‘children in the class who are neither hours or hands, take 


turns in telling the correct time as indicated by the pointing 
hands. Whoever tells the time correctly may take the 
place of the minute hand, while the minute hand takes the 


(Continued on page 607) 
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November Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Hard at work from morn till night, 
Hiding many nuts from sight. 


Guess what? A squirrel. 


Ask the children this either before or after the talk or 
story about the squirrel. They will enjoy making the query 
of others and at home, too. 

The children will invariably delight in the following 
squirrel games: 


Squirrels and Foxes 


Have a number of trees made by two children forming 
a circle to represent each tree by joining hands. Each 
“tree’’ is the home of two squirrels. Two other children 
are the foxes. The squirrels run around to gather nuts to 
store in their trees.. Soon the foxes creep up and try to 
catch the squirrels. If a fox touches a squirrel out of a 
tree, that child must sit down. The object of the game is 
to have the foxes catch all of the squirrels. 





Almost Caught 


Hunting the Squirrels 

Several boys and girls are chosen to represent the squir- 
tls. They run ahead of the rest of us, and we give them 
five or more minutes’ start. Then they hide within a given 
distance and we set out to find them. They cannot leave 
their hiding-places and seek others as the children approach 
them, but must remain where they stopped to hide at first. 
Those who find the squirrels are squirrels for the next game. 


Nut Hunts 


This game, as the preceding one, is much more enjoyable 
if played out on the playground, or in a park or field with 
trees 


Before the hunt hide a number of different kinds of nuts 
inand around trees, under leaves, on the ground, or among 
the grasses. Large quantities of acorns are usually easily 
obtained in most localities. 

The children like to fold little paper baskets for them- 
selves, or they may bring grape or other baskets from home. 
All the children are the squirrels and at a signal all hunt for 
the nuts to fill their baskets. The illustration shows a 
gfoup gathering nuts in a vacant lot near the school. 

After the nuts are gathered, the children form in groups 
and take a short walk. Sometimes they sing the following, 
ising the tune of ““O Come, Come Away”: 


We love to go a-roaming, 
On fruitful autumn days, 

When beeches wave their yellow flags, 
And scarlet maples blaze; 

The squirrel’s storing up his nuts, 
The golden corn is gathered in; 

And rosy apples, smooth and round, 
Fill up the farmer’s bin. 


If this is played in the schoolroom, and nuts are not 


obtainable, use small cards, cut in the shape of pictured 
nuts, and, as a help in phonics, mark a letter on each, 
perhaps the first letter of the name of the nut represented. 


Have the children sound them afterward. 

To help develop the senses of touch and taste, collect 
a variety of nuts and let the children name them by the 
sense of touch first, then later by tasting. 

Another little rest exercise is to allow one group of children 
to find nuts, or the small kindergarten beads, which. have 
been hidden around the room by another group while the 
first group waited in the hallway. 

The nuts or beads are gathered in little boxes or trays. 
At the end each child gives names of nuts he has found. 


Squirrel Chase 

This is for indoor playing. The children sit with heads 
bowed on desks, and hands behind them, or open at side of 
desk. 

One child acts as squirrel. He runs lightly up and down 
the aisles, and drops a nut into a child’s hand. This child 
then runs after the squirrel and tries to catch him. 

While the game is in progress the children sing: 


This little squirrel wants to play, 
With some kind child who’s steady; 

So on your desk just lay your head, 
And for the nut be ready. 


Tra-la-la, etc., as child chases the squirrel. 


Catching a Squirrel 


Play this either in the schoolroom or in the open, under 
a real tree or an imaginary one. . 

One child, representing a tree, stands with arms out- 
spread. He shakes his arms to send down the nuts. An- 


(Continued on page 603) 
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The Theater Box 


Ethel M. Hall 


ment of the child mind than that of imagery or 

picturing. The child must be able to gain a clear 

picture of the thought, its surroundings and back- 
ground as expressed upon the printed page. 

The pages of history, the wonderful gems of literature 
and the wholesome stories are full of word pictures, some 
lifting the soul to the;beauties of nature, while others give 
the life size portraits of the men and women, who played 
an important part in the world’s history of long ago. 


“Tine is no more important step in the develop- 


Often the setting and coloring of the scene in reading, 
history and literature must be supplied or the thought 
is stripped of its charm and beauty. 

The measure of success in life depends upon the ability 
to make the thoughts of the writer one’s own and to live 
in the same environment. What joy it is to be able to 
follow Barbara Worth to the rim of the desert to view the 
broad expanse and dream of the great future development 
of those barren acres. 

Even the rainy day has its charm when one thinks of the 
old English castle, with its clinging ivy, or lives with Long- 
fellow when he says: 

It rains and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 


But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


Imagery is the key to independent thinking in_ the 
sciences as well as in the arts and cultural studies. 

The child may be able to finish an entire school course 
by memorizing the words of the text, but if trained to place 
the thoughts in the proper setting and atmosphere of the 
times, the pupil will be more interested in the school tasks 
and develop greater initiation and originality as the 
thoughts of the author become his own. 

There are many means employed by teachers for the 
purpose of stimulating in children the ability to visualize. 
The miniature farm, the Eskimo village and the Indian 
encampment are only examples of the effort to give reality 
to ideas, that must necessarily be gained from stories or 
books. The sand-table is one device, now found in many 
primary schools, but these are expensive and cannot be 
furnished by eVery school district. 

The various scehes may be built or placed upon a teach- 
er’s table and while this form of illustration is better than 
none, it is far from satisfactory. 

Tableaux are concrete compositions possessing many 
advantages over pictures. In making of the tableau, the 
miniature village, the Indian encampment and the farm- 
yard, the constructive irfterests of children find various 
opportunities for expression. 


The school theater provides an attractive and convenig 
means of presenting tableaux. A large box turned upon ofy 
side and provided with a screen or curtain is the simpleg 
type of theater. While this form is inexpensive and give 
the pupils a limited amount of construction, it has room 
for only one scene at a time. Each scene must be tom 
down before another can be put in place, thus the centry) 
theme or idea is lost and the narrative interrupted. The 
quadruplex theater is much better allowing for four illys. 
trations of the same story or for four historical events, 

The quadruplex theater is a large wooden 
box measuring thirty inches square and twenty. 
one inches in height. Diagonal partitions 
divide the inside of the box into four com 
partments. An opening is cut in eachg 
the outer sides of the box and with the diagon 
partitions form miniature stages. 

Curtains are attached to the top of eg 
opening. The top of the box is often mz 
of strips of wood, which admit the light from 
above and this helps to give a good distange 
effect. The bottom or floor is covered with 
small wooden strips a short distance apart 
and nailed lengthwise. The bases of objects 
are fastened to these or figures stood upright 
between them. The box is mounted on four 
casters and placed upon a table. It rotates 
easily, being held to the table. by a central pin 

The theater for our Primary Department 
was made as simple as possible in order that 
the Manual Training boys might do the work. 

Just a simple box with the four compartments and 
regular openings and mounted upon a plain stand, the top 
of the stand being a simple frame, large enough to hold the 
box. The casters were placed in the legs of the stand, 
The box and stand were stained a dark green to match the 
wood work of the building. When finished the theater was 
a nice looking piece of furniture and easily turned from side 
to side or rolled from room to room. We did not add the 
curtains to openings, as we preferred to have the children 
watch the development of each scene and when all the scenes 
were completed to unconsciously visualize the whole as 
long as the tableaux remained in position. 


| 


| 


If a forest scene is desired the trees may be made fromiy 


crayons. The trees in the front should be fastened to the 
top and bottom of the box, while those at a greater distance 
may be pasted on the back and side scenes of the compart 
ment. 

Objects or figures made of paper should be provided with 
bases for standing or fastening in an upright position. 

During the fall of 1916, one side of our box was used t@ 
illustrate the inside of a Pilgrim home, another, Pilgrims 
going to church, still another, the story of the desert, while 
the last portrayed the shepherds watching their flocks an 
the hills of Judea and the camels crossing the desert to the 
city of Bethlehem. 

At the approach of the Yule-tide season, the top of th 
box was covered with cotton and a miniature snow-covered 
mountain occupied the center. 

Upon the mountain sides were pasted paper pine tres 
4nd mountaineers’ cabins, at the foot of the mountaill. 
Sprays of real pine represented the monarch of the slopé 
The log cabin molasses cans scattered among the pine 
were known as the homes of the people in the valley. Las 
Santa and his reindeer appeared around the curve of tl 
mountain roads. } 

Santa and his wonderful reindeer were made of stil 
drawing paper and colored the regular Christmas colo 

For tiny people, the story of Golden-Hair is easily illu 
trated. 

(Continued on page 603) 
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The Theater Box 


Ethel M. Hall 


ment of the child mind than that of imagery or 

picturing. The child must be able to gain a clear 

picture of the thought, its surroundings and back- 
ground as expressed upon the printed page. 

The pages of history, the wonderful gems of literature 
and the wholesome stories are full of word pictures, some 
lifting the soul to the;beauties of nature, while others give 
the life size portraits of the men and women, who played 
an important part in the world’s history of long ago. 


Tis is no more important step in the develop- 


Often the setting and coloring of the scene in reading, 
history and literature must be supplied or the thought 
is stripped of its charm and beauty. 

The measure of success in life depends upon the ability 
to make the thoughts of the writer one’s own and to live 
in the same environment. What joy it is to be able to 
follow Barbara Worth to the rim of the desert to view the 
broad expanse and dream of the great future development 
of those barren acres. 

Even the rainy day has its charm when one thinks of the 
old English castle, with its clinging ivy, or lives with Long- 
fellow when he says: 

It rains and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 


But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


Imagery is the key to independent thinking in_ the 
sciences as well as in the arts and cultural studies. 

The child may be able to finish an entire school course 
by memorizing the words of the text, but if trained to place 
the thoughts in the proper setting and atmosphere of the 
times, the pupil will be more interested in the school tasks 
and develop greater initiation and originality as the 
thoughts of the author become his own. 

There are many means employed by teachers for the 
purpose of stimulating in children the ability to visualize. 
The miniature farm, the Eskimo village and the Indian 
encampment are only examples of the effort to give reality 
to ideas, that must necessarily be gained from stories or 
books. The sand-table is one device, now found in many 
primary schools, but these are expensive and cannot be 
furnished by eVery school district. 

The various scenes may be built or placed upon a teach- 
er’s table and while this form of illustration is better than 
none, it is far from satisfactory. 

Tableaux are concrete compositions possessing many 
advantages over pictures. In making of the tableau, the 
miniature village, the Indian encampment and the farm- 
yard, the constructive ifterests of children find various 
opportunities for expression. 


The school theater provides an attractive and convenig 
means of presenting tableaux. A large box turned upon oy 
side and provided with a screen or curtain is the simple 
type of theater. While this form is inexpensive and give 
the pupils a limited amount of construction, it has roog 
for only one scene at a time. Each scene must be tommy 
down before another can be put in place, thus the centygifl! 
theme or idea is lost and the narrative interrupted. Th 
quadruplex theater is much better allowing for four illys 
trations of the same story or for four historical events, 

The quadruplex theater is a large wooden 
box measuring thirty inches square and twenty. 
one inches in height. Diagonal partitions 
divide the inside of the box into four com. 
partments. An opening is cut in each ¢ 
the outer sides of the box and with the diagonal] 
partitions form miniature stages. 

Curtains are attached to the top of each 
opening. The top of the box is often made 
of strips of wood, which admit the light from 
above and this helps to give a good distang 
effect. The bottom or floor is covered with 
small wooden strips a short distance apart 
and nailed lengthwise. The bases of objects 
are fastened to these or figures stood upright 
between them. The box is mounted on fou 
casters and placed upon a table. It rotate 
easily, being held to the table. by a central pin 

The theater for our Primary Department 
was made as simple as possible in order that 
the Manual Training boys might do the work 

Just a simple box with the four compartments and 
regular openings and mounted upon a plain stand, the top 
of the stand being a simple frame, large enough to hold the 
box. The casters were placed in the legs of the stand 
The box and stand were stained a dark green to match the 
wood work of the building. When finished the theater was 
a nice looking piece of furniture and easily turned from side 
to side or rolled from room to room. We did not add the™ 
curtains to openings, as we preferred to have the children 
watch the development of each scene and when all the scenes 
were completed to unconsciously visualize the whole am 
long as the tableaux remained in position. 

If a forest scene is desired the trees may be made fromiy 
crayons. The trees in the front should be fastened to the® 
top and bottom of the box, while those at a greater distane 
may be pasted on the back and side scenes of the compart 
ment. / 

Objects or figures made of paper should be provided with 
bases for standing or fastening in an upright position. 

During the fall of 1916, one side of our box was used t 
illustrate the inside of a Pilgrim home, another, Pilgrim 
going to church, still another, the story of the desert, whilé 
the last portrayed the shepherds watching their flocks and 
the hills of Judea and the camels crossing the desert to th 
city of Bethlehem. 

At the approach of the Yule-tide season, the top of tt 
box was covered with cotton and a miniature snow-coveré 
mountain occupied the center. 

Upon the mountain sides were pasted paper pine tres 
4nd mountaineers’ cabins, at the foot of the mountal 
Sprays of real pine represented the monarch of the slope 
The log cabin molasses cans scattered among the pine 
were known as the homes of the people in the valley. Las 
Santa and his reindeer appeared around the curve of tit 
mountain roads. ; 

Santa and his wonderful reindeer were made of stil 
drawing paper and colored the regular Christmas cold 

For tiny people, the story of Golden-Hair is easily ill 
trated. 

(Continued on page 603) 
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Patterns to use in November 


School-room 
Thanksgiving 


Johanna Holm 


Author of Poster and Sand Table Work in Kindergarten and 


Primary Grades. 
(All rights reserved) 


Here is shown the complete work of the entire month of 
November. The study of the Indians was illustrated as 
shown at the left of the poster. Booklets were made by the 
children. The cover was decorated with a picture of Hia- 
watha painted with water-colors. Each figure or group 
of figures shown on the poster was mounted in this book. 
For instance, the first page consisted of a folded tent, on 
the next page were mounted the deer and birds Hiawatha 
loved, on the next, a picture of Nokomis and Iagoo sitting 
near the fire and mounted on the next page was a canoe 
with Hiawatha seated in it. 

In the same way, Holland was also illustrated. The 
figures in the poster and booklet were made with the aid 
of the Johanna Holm poster patterns. Each lesson for the 
poster was preceded by a sand-table lesson. 

On the day before Thanksgiving the turkey shown in the 
window was made by halving a potato lengthwise using 
one-half for the body of the turkey, the other half, for the 
standard. The legs (two toothpicks or matches) were 
stuck into the part of potato representing the body and 
the other ends into the standard. Feathers were used 
to represent the tail, and a turkey head, cut out of paper 
and colored, was inserted into slits made at the other end 
of body. 


First Grade Handwork 


Lucile Smith 


Let us observe the beginning class, the 1C’s, during their 
handwork in Room 213, Gary, Ind. We find upon entering 
that a sconpapuegs. Sees child comes to meet us and begins 
to explain to us what they are making and everything of 





interest in the room. 

This is a room in which many things can be accomplished 
— here the children are taught individually. This no doubt 
sounds strange when you remember there are from thirty 
to forty small children in ,the room, but great things can- 
not always be done ina day. This is what I do mean, that 
these small children all have ideas of their very own. We 


= 


November 


Decorations 


do not know what is going on in that child’s mind, but just 
wait, we shall very soon find out. We will not force a 
lesson upon him which might not be of interest to him at all, 
but we will offer opportunities for expressive activities. 
We give him liberty to select activities, we give him the 
opportunity to express with his hands. 
Please remember that this class is the youngest in the school, 
and we cannot expect beautiful work, but we will find 
originality and interesting expressions every time. 

Now there is little Mary, just a little past six. Let us 
watch her. She has heard the story of little Red Riding 
Hood in one of the other classes. She has a desire to draw 
that picture which isin her mind. She tries, but somehow 
those trees don’t look right; she knows it and she waits 
for her turn to ask Miss A, or some one who knows how, 
to help. Here Miss A sees her opportunity to teach. 
Before the child was teaching her. She sketches on the 
blackboard some trees, or perhaps a wolf, or anything 
that the child cannot do alone. Pretty soon we see other 
children interested in this and some of them decide they 
want to draw the picture of Little Red Riding Hood, or 
some other story which they have heard. Now if anyone 
draws a picture which is good enough he may color it, and 
use a brush and water colors! Such an encouragement! 

How happy and busy these children are, and how time 
flies! Their minds are working so hard — they are given 
so much responsibility, and they feel it. They realize, 
too, that they are not forced into some work which they 
do not like. 

There are times, of course, when the instructor takes the 
class as a whole and teaches them, for instance, in showing 
how mediums and materials should be handled, and how 
to take proper care of them. But they express their own 
ideas when they work with the clay, color or other materials, 
not hers, and she teaches them how to do it. 

In this class there is the best chance to teach the children 
to be polite. If they do not respect the rights of others, 
their privileges of liberty and freedom are forfeited until 
they remember that they must learn control. 

What impresses me most is the responsibility which is 
placed upon the child, and that he feels it. The children 
work harder and everything seems full of imterest because 
of the fact that they are doing their work for themselves 
and not because the teacher said to do so. 

If all children could only be made to feel this how much 
richer their school life would be! 





Watch the results. § 
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Our Stockade 


Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlin 


military training, thinking people tell us. We 

will be prepared for war just as we buy insurance, 

they say, but the glamour of war is gone, the 
gory of arms will never be sung any more — according to 
Richard Harding Davis, and he knows, for he has been 
there. 

The trenches and vermin and atrocities have stamped 
war as barbarous — and so the American school teacher 
is going to be up against a hard proposition when she finds 
herself teaching children that it is their duty to die for 
their country and at the same time teach them that America 
Opposes war. 

With all this in mind, I, at last, decided to teach about 
sidiers and forts and all the paraphernalia of battles, 
ftom the standpoint of protection, and for that reason 
started in with the first white people in our land building 
their little homes in the wilderness surrounded by a stock- 
ade, because this was the first example of preparedness 
for protection only. 

To be sure, even here is the question of who had the 
tight to this land; whether it was the original owners, 
the Indians, or the pioneer palefaces. But with paleface 
cunning, I did not bring up this point with my little citi- 
ns in the First Grade, for First Graders have the primi- 
tive ideas of right and wrong and fail to discern the niceties 
of adult ethics. 

We used this sand-table for November, because it led from 
the log cabin in the wilderness to Indians, and from In- 
dans to the first Thanksgiving, and that dovetailed in 
very nicely with our winter sowing and harvesting of 
October, as appeared in that number of Primary Epuca- 
tion. The picture, as shown, is not the complete sand- 
table representation, since we had to remove part of the 

de and surrounding woods in order to get a plain 
tograph. The log cabin was built in real log cabin 
ion from sticks brought by a small boy, and he broke 
from branches that he found, about half an inch in 
diameter. They were built around a chalk box and plastered 


O= nation will never again do without universal 





with concrete from a nearby mixer where a new building 
was being put up — for we requisition anything or every- 
thing that we need. 

The roof was made of drawing paper and painted to 
represent bark, so that it would show in the picture, but the 
real roof can just as easily and much more appropriately 
be built of this paper for a foundation and then have real 
bark fastened to it. 

The stockade is made of sticks about four inches long and 
stuck upright in the sand and it either completely surrounds 
the cabin, with a gate in front, or it protects it at the back 
and two sides and the yard then fronts on a river in imita- 
tion of the “ribbon farms’ of the French along the St. 
Lawrence or the River Raisin at Detroit. 

I used that idea, because my forefathers were French and 
my mother has told me such fascinating tales of these old 
days, and I needed the setting to make plain my stories 
for my little folk. 

Around the stockade is a “dense and beastly forest” 
peopled by Indians and animals of our American woods, 
according to the fancy of the youngsters, for these minia- 
ture woods are conducive to the most delicious imaginings 
and consequent thrills for the First Graders, and you little 
know what adventures overtake the owners of the cabin 
when they venture forth. 

Daily drawing lessons alone show some marvelous feats 
of strength and wily escapes from savage and secret foes, 
and triumphal returns laden with spoils, still retaining 
scalp locks, for these early settlers. 

Half way down the hill, a tiny spring rests buried half 
in the sand and filled with clear water. (Really a glass 
cup buried in the sand, glass being used to show the sand 
in the bottom of the spring.) And one day when two bits 
of baby rabbits were brought to school and let run loose 
on the sand-table and they had the great kindness to drink 
from this spring, there were absolutely no boundaries to the 
glee of my lads and lassies. We found unlimited usefulness 
in this sand-table for the basis of nature and history and 
good health activities. 
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Grace Norton Whittaker 


The Hares and the Frogs 


HARE went out for a walk one bright summer day. 

He walked for some time. He stopped to rest in a 

beautiful woods. “I will go back into these thick 

bushes and take a nap,” thought he. He peeped 
in to see that Mr. Wolf was not taking his nap there. 

“What is this?” cried he. “TI never saw so many hares 
together.” He did not see them long. They ran in all 
directions. “Stay!” called he. “Do not be afraid. I 
am only a hare like yourselves.” 

The hares came back slowly. “Oh, we are not afraid 
of you, but we are very timid,” said the Big Hare. 

“We fear every noise. We run when the leaves rustle,” 
whined the Poor Hare. 

n Kg a are so many of you here to-day?” asked the Strange 
are 

. “We had just met to see what it would be best for us to 

O. 

“Pray go on with your meeting,” said the Strange Hare. 

“We will,” they all cried, “if you will stay with us.” 

“There are some who had not told their troubles when 
we were frightened away,”’ began the Oldest Hare. 

“We are afraid all the time. We run from a strange 
hare,” cried the Fat Hare. 

“T can never eat in comfort,” said the Little Hare. 

“T would not care for that, but I am afraid to sleep,” 
squeaked the Youngest Hare. 

“Will some one tell us what to do?” said the Oldest Hare. 
“For my part, I think it would be better to die than to 
live as we do.” 

“ And I, and I,” cried the other hares. 

“Let us go to the lake and drown ourselves,” said the 
Big Hare. “It is better than living in fear.” 

“Yes, yes, we will all go!” cried the others. 

Off to the lake they went. As they came near the bank 
they heard a noise. 

“What is that?” cried Poor Hare. 
die in peace?” 

“Do not be afraid,” called Big Hare, who had gone on 
ahead. But the hares were too frightened to move. 

“Come along,” said Big Hare. “It was only some frogs 
playing on the bank. They heard us coming. They 
jumped into the lake.” 

“Poor things!” said the Fat Hare. “Just think, they 
were afraid of us!” ; 

“Yes,” answered the Oldest Hare, “there are others 
more afraid than we. Why should we die? Let us live 
and do our best.” 

“We are as well off as most of our friends,” called Fat 
Hare from his seat under a tree. 

“We are better off than the frogs, for the boys cannot 
get near enough to stone us,” cried Poor Hare. 

“I never thought it best to die,” said the Little Hare. 
iy Come, let us all go to the clover field by the brook. We 
will give Strange Hare a good dinner.” 

“Fine, fine!” they all cried. 

f “Thank you, thank you!” answered the Strange Hare. 
How glad you must be to have a clover field.” Then 


they all set off for the field as ha as if they h 
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Presentation 


(a) To a class able to read it readily at sight. 

_MaTERIAL — Pictures of hares and frogs in natural en- 
vironment, or better still, the animals themselves. 

Name these animals. t.can you tell me about the 
hare? What does he eat? Is he brave? Why do you 


think so? Who are his enemies? How does he deiend 
himself? What can you tell me of the frog’s life? How 
does the frog escape from his enemies? Which do you think 
the more likely to be killed, the hare or the frog? Why? 

Our story to-day is about these’ two animals. We shall 
see how well it agrees with what we have said of them. 

Read silently to learn what the hare found in the bushes. 
What did he find? What do you think they were doing 
there? Read aloud, Mary. Find the cause of what hap- 
pened when they heard the strange hare. What was it? 
Read it aloud. Read until you learn all their troubles, 
What were they? Read aloud. What did they decide 
to do? Tell me. Read aloud. Find out what happened 
at the lake and what the Big Hare told them. Tell me. 
Read it aloud, James. Find out if this made any differ- 
ence with the hares’ plan to drown themselves. Did it? 
Read aloud. Do you like this story? Why? Anne may 
tell us the whole story. (Parts may now be assigned to 
different members of the class and the story may be read 
again.) 

(b) To classes requiring the presentation of new words 
or ideas. 

The introduction may be about the same as in (a), but 
before the reading material is given to the pupils a little at- 
tention should be given to the difficulties. The work may 
proceed something as follows, depending upon the words or 
ideas which may be new to the class. As a new word is 
presented the teacher should either write it, or the whole 
sentence in which it is used, upon the blackboard. 

What word would you use to describe an animal that 
is afraid? Yes, it might be a coward, but that is not the 
word of which I am thinking. This describes the hare, as: 
“The hare is a animal. Yes, timid is the word. If 
he were very timid he would be afraid even of a noise in the 
leaves. What do we say the leaves do as the wind passes 
through? Rustle, that is the word. Do you think it 
pleasant to be so afraid? Would you feel comfortable? 
You might say, “I can take no ——. That is the word 
I want — comfort. People who are timid are always 
worrying, and we sometimes say that they have /rouble. 
They would be looking all ways to see if trouble were com- 
ing to them. Can you give me a better word for ways? 
Directions? Yes, I like that better. Name some direc- 
tions. Which of these animals would be afraid of the 
water? Why? Yes, he would drown if he should get in. 
Name some of the foods which the hare likes. I will write 
one of the names which you have given. (Writes clover.) 
Which is it? We.will read the story of “The Hares and the 
Frogs.” 

A hare went out for a walk. What did he see? Did 
you find this word? (Points to directions.) What is it? 
Tell me what he saw. Read it aloud. Read silently 
till you find what Poor Hare said to him. Look for this 
word. (Points to rustle.) What did he say? Read it 
aloud, Mary. Find out what Strange Hare said when they 
told why they were there. Tell me what he said. Kead 
italoud. Find out Fat Hare’strouble. (Points to trouble.) 
What was it? Read aloud. Find out Youngest Hare’s 
trouble. Tell me what it was. Find the word comfort. 
Read aloud. As you read to find what they decided to do, 
look for this word. (Points to drown.) What will they 
do? Read aloud. What do you think of their troubles? 
Of their decision? Read till you find what Big Hare called 
out to them and how they felt. Tell me about it. Read 
aloud. Find out what Oldest. Hare said? What was it? 
Read aloud. Get the opinions of Fat Hare and Poor Hare. 
Tell me what they were. Read aloud. Little Hare thinks 
of something fine. Find out what the rest think of it. 
Tell me what they think. Read aloud. Find out how the 
story ends. Tell me. Read aloud. The children will 
now .enjoy reading the story by parts. 
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In the presentation of the reading lesson given above 
teachers will note that the following points are emphasized 
in the order given. 

(1) The removal of all stumbling blocks such as un- 
known words or ideas before the children try to read the 
glection. Under (6) this work is given as preceding the 
iving out of the reading material. In another issue an 
idea will be given of the presentation with the context which 
some teachers prefer. There are points in favor of each. 
Much depends upon conditions. 

(2) Silent reading. Too little attention is given to 
this by the majority of teachers, yet this silent gathering of 
thought from the printed page is the major part of all read- 
ing done through life. Upon the child’s ability to do it well 
depends his grasp of all other school subjects. Another 
advantage is that each child reads all the lesson. 

(3) Expression of thought. When the child expresses 
in his own words the thought he has found on the printed 

e his mode of expression tells the teacher how well he 
has grasped the idea. Suppose he has failed to do this. 
Others may be asked if they understand it as he does. Then 
send him back to the page or line to find out why he failed. 
He may be able to get it alone or he may need aid with a 
word or so. ; 

(4) Oral reading. In this exercise the pupil’s aim 
should be to give pleasure, but the teacher’s aim is to learn 
not only how well he has grasped the thought but how far 
he has been able to enter into the emotional situation. 
If he has not entered into the author’s emotional state to 
some degree he is losing a part of that which the author 
wished to convey. He needs now to have the situation 
placed very vividly before him and to try to imagine him- 
gif in the same situation and then to read again. 


Questions LEADING TO ORAL REPRODUCTION 

What did the Strange Hare find? Tell why they had 
met. Name some of those present and tell what they said. 
What did they decide to do and where did they go? Tell 
what happened there. What did they say then? How 
did the story end? Some.one may tell all the story. Let 
us all think of what we are going to tell for a few moments 
s0 that we may be able to tell the story quickly. 


DRAMATIZING IN THE Frrst GRADE 


This story will be enjoyed by first grade children if the 
teacher will éell it to them. The story told by an appre- 


dative teacher gains a nameless charm. Pictures and ques- 


tions used with the older children may be used here, the 
questions being modified to suit the need. More questions 
will be needed to get a reproduction from this grade and 
the first dramatization will be in parts only; for example, 
“John, will you stand by me? Tell the class what the 
Strange Hare said. Where must the class be to play 
hares? What must John do? Try it. Good. Who 
would like to be the Strange Hare now? Mary may be 
it this time. Did the hares stay away? What did Big 
Hare say when they came back? Jane may be the Big 
Hare. What did the Fat Hare say? Joe may be the 
Fat Hare. Let us see if we can play the story that far.” 
(This may be carried on till all the hares have decided to go 
lo the lake.) Where will you have the lake? Show me 
how the hares went to the lake. 
not? What do we need now? Yes, the frogs. Nellie 
may choose the frogs. John may tell them where to stand. 
What are you to do, frogs? When are you to doit? The 

may go to the lake again. (To frogs) Well done! 
you stopped them just in time. Who spoke first? Yes, 
Big Hare. Who would like to be Big Hare? What did 
il the hares say to him?” Other questions and sugges- 
tions will follow until the children have given all the story. 
Ifthey are shy it is sometimes difficult to get them to enter 
into the spirit of the story. Then the wise teacher suggests 
that she would like to play if chosen, but she must beware 
of the least self-consciousness and enter in whole-heartedly, 
® she will defeat the aim she has in mind. 
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The final dramatization should be very simple. Any- 
thing elaborate from this grade is apt to be the work of 
the teacher rather than of the children. .Nothing more 
polished than the drama given below should be expected, 
and the teacher should not be discouraged if the results 
fall short of this. Remember that the work of the first 
grade in any line is extremely crude. 


CHARACTERS 
STRANGE HARE Oxtpest Hare 
LittLe Hare Bic Hare 
Fat Hare Poor HARE 
Youncest Hare Frocs 


(Strange Hare, other Hares and Frogs take places that 
have been previously decided upon by the children.) 


Strange Hare (walks to bushes, peeps through) What 
is this? (Hares run) What’s the matter? I won’t hurt 
you. Come back. 


(Hares return) 


Big Hare We are not afraid of you. 

Poor Hare But we are afraid of every noise. 

Little Hare Ym afraid when the leaves rustle. 

Strange Hare Why are you all here to-day? 

Oldest Hare We are all afraid. It makes us so un- 
happy. We were trying to find out what we could do. 

Fat Hare Just think! We ran from another hare. 

Poor Hare I can’t eat in comfort. 

Youngest Hare Eat! I can’t sleep. That’s worse. 

Oldest Hare What shall we do? 

Poor Hare It is better to die than to be so afraid. 

Big Hare 1 am going to the lake to drown myself. 

Little Hare I will go, too. 

All And I. 


(All go toward the lake. Frogs make a noise and disap- 
pear. Hares stop.) 

All Oh, what is it? 

Big Hare It was only some frogs. 

All What did they do? 

Big Hare They were afraid of us. 
the lake. Come along. 

Fat Hare Poor things! 

Little Hare Just think! They were afraid of us! 

Oldest Hare ‘There are others more afraid than we. 
should we die? Let us live. 

Poor Hare We will live and do our best. 

Youngest Hare We are as well off as our friends. 

Poor Hare We are better off than the frogs. 

Oldest Hare Yes, the boys cannot get near enough" to 
stone us. 

Fat Hare I never wanted to die. 

Big Hare Let us take Strange Hare to the clover field 
and give him a fine dinner. 

Strange Hare Thank you, thank you! 

Oldest Hare Come. 


They jumped into 


Why 


(All run away.) 


LANGUAGE FOR THIRD GRADE 


Since the work in this grade is as yet largely oral, it is 
best that the written language take the form of class com- 
position. This enables the teacher to watch all the work, 
and it is so much better to guard against mistakes til] the 
habit of writing correctly is formed. The story is told, 
Each sentence is 
selected from those proposed, polished and dictated tp the 
teacher by the children, or it may be dictated to one of their 
own number. If the latter method is chosen, the next 
sentence may be prepared while the first is being written. 
Of course any mistake made by the little writer must be 

(Continued on page 607) 
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Plans”given above show number of squares needed for both parts. All. squares must be the same size: ¢.g., Figure 1 shows head and 
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To be Used with the Fable Lessons 
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Promoting the Social Instinct in Primary Grades 
Ill 
_AngelinajW. Wray 
Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Book rights reserved) 


emphasis of interesting thoughts centering around 
the general subject of harvest and gratitude for 
its blessings. 

Even primary children know something about the 
scarcity of food in some of the lands beyond the sea, and 
may, and should, be taught to feel a deep impulse of thanks- 
giving for our country’s abundance, and a desire to share 
with those less fortunate, whether at home or abroad. 

The Thanksgiving social or party may well provide a 
a chance to carry out this generous impulse. Let the 
boys and girls bring some gift of food to be sent to the 
needy. Even if your school is in a very poor district and 
the response to the request seems almost insignificant, you 


N exec offers endless opportunities for the 





“T’ll grease the pans, I guess” 


will find it was worth while, because it will clarify your 
own’ understanding of the existing circumstances. 

Give the children a “jolly good tirne” at the November 
party, but let the thought of sharing with others run like a 
silver thread through some of the mirth and fun. 


Invitations 


Use the screen”pattern given in the Seat Work Material 
by. Angelina W. Wray, published by Newson & Co., New 
York, cutting it from light tan construction paper. Deco- 
rate it by a border of dark brown oak leaves and acorns, 
and let it carry the message: 


An invitation hearty 

To our November party, 

And don’t forget a little gift. 
Some burden it may help to lift. 


Time ——. 
Place ——. 





PROGRAM 
Recitation — ‘‘ The ‘ Thank You’ Day ”’ 


Choose a tiny child with a very happy face to give this little recita- 
tion, “‘borrowing” her for the occasion, if you are using thé party in an 
upper primary grade. 


The first white snowflakes flutter down, 
November skies are gray, 
But every little child is glad 
On dear Thanksgiving Day. 
We thank the Lord for daily food, 
And for our homes and friends, 
But most of all for his kind love 
That never, never ends. 


Thanksgiving Processional 


Have a table, a stand, or a big basket on the platform, 
and as the pianist plays a lively march let all present form 
in single file and pass around the room, depositing their 
gifts in the place designated. It adds interest and fun if 
the marching is done in the following way: 8 marching 
steps beginning with left foot and counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8; then four glide steps beginning with left foot and 
counting 1, 2 (to the left), 3, 4 (to the right), 5, 6 (to the 
left), 7, 8 (to the right), and alternating with the plain 
march and glide. 


Game — “‘ Thanksgiving Twirl ”’ 
The players stand in one or more large circles (according to number 
offguests). One child walks around outside of circle, singing: 
I wish I had a partner, 
To twirl around with me, 
A merry little partner, 
To take a twirl, you see. 
g For on the gay Thanksgiving 
Each happy boy and girl 
Would like to dance together 
In a jolly, jolly whirl. 

At the last word the “outside” child taps some one lightly on the 
back and runs around the circle in the same direction as before. The 
child who has been chosen, runs around in the opposite direction. 
When the two meet each other they take Hold of hands and whirl 
around, while the other players sing merrily: 

How jolly! jolly! jolly! 
What a gay Thanksgiving twirl! 

After “twirling,” the two players walk around, singing the words of 
the invitation again. Then each chooses a partner, as before, and the 


game continues until the entire company is merrily “twirling,” or until 
the first players are ready to stop. 


Dialogue — ‘‘ A Thanksgiving Surprise ”’ 


This dialogue should be given by two girls, one of whom should wear 
a little house-dress, while the other should be all in dainty white. A 
home-like scene makes the simple dialogue more effective. There 
should be two small tables. On one of these place two pans; on the 
other a cracked cup (which is to be broken during the recitation), a 
mixing-bowl, an egg-beater, a sugar-bowl, a big spoon, and an orange. 
The cup should contain flour. The plainly dressed little girl should 
stand at the second table, industriously beating an egg. 


Second Girl (running in and surveying her sister with great 
interest) 
What are you doing, Jessie, 
Busy as any bee? 


First Girl (beating egg with redoubled vigor) 
Why, mother’s getting rested, 
She’s tired as tired can be. 
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on the hip. The uplifted foot must not be lowered, and 
each “turkey” is required to keep up an incessant “gobble! 
gobble! gobble!’ so that the blindfolded “farmer” may 
have a clue to his position, but may move freely around’'the 
open space. As soon as one “turkey” has been caught, 
that group of players makes way for another, the game 
continuing as long as the conductor pleases, usually closing 
all too soon for the amused watchers. 





Dialogue — The Doctor’s Visit on the Day After 


For two girls and a boy. A doll and a toy bed are needed. The 
“doctor” should carry a small suitcase, and a cane or umbrella, and 
wear a man’s derby. He should be very grave and important in eB 





cita- his actions, and the two girls should appear to be greatl ied. 
in 8B The “mother” should kneel at the head of the bed, are sed pityingly 
at the sick child,” and the “aunt” should be near the foot of the bed 
when the “doctor” enters. -% 
Doctor (bowing very low as he removes his hat) 
Good-morning, my dear Mrs. Carson. 
Good-morning, my dear Mrs. May. 
The air is as warm as summer; 
We’re having a beautiful day. 
Mother (without looking up) 
: al O what do I care for the weather? 
The Doctor’s Visit My darli cs ill ae 
This shows arrangement of stage when “doctor” enters MY ring As li again. 
She has a terrific fever! 
orm, I’m going to surprise her, It’s almost a hundred and ten! 
orm And so I’ve left my play, : \ 
their I mean to make a nice, big cake 4 wa coe. — y ob doctor) 
in if For glad Thanksgiving Day. ¢ sat up all night with her, Doctor, 
hing Her mother is wild with fright; 
5 6 Second Girl (longingly) Do you think it is mumps or measles? 
mall O will you let me help you? We know you are sure to be right. 
» the What is the cake to be? (Continued on page 605) 


lain First Girl (without looking up) 
Not cocoanut nor choc’late — 
Orange, as you may see. 
(Point to orange.) 


a Second Girl (enthusiastically) 
It’s fun to make surprises! 
I'll grease the pans, I guess. 


First Girl (regarding her seriously) 
You’d better get an apron, 
So you won’t spoil your dress. 


Second Girl (hastily) 
O, I’ll be very careful. 
(Makes quick motion and unexpectedly knocks 
n the off pan.) 
The ‘ 
Dear me! what did I do? 


ction. 

ama (Second girl stares at pan in dismay. First girl runs to 
pick the pan up, but knocks off cup, breaking it and spilling 
the flour.) 

aa First Girl (in consternation) 

d the And now the cup is broken! 

r until We’ve spilled the flour, too! 


(Both stand silent for a moment, gazing®at the wreck. 
Then first girl begins to clear away the debris.) 


| wear Second Girl (sobbing) 
I wish I hadn’t helped you! 


There 


m the I’m such a careless one! 
on), 8 I hate these old surprises! 
ane They’re never any fun, 
Game — “‘ One-legged Turkey Catch a | 
great 


_,An open space must be cleared for this game, in which 
sx players participate. One of the players is supposed 
to be the farmer who desires to catch a turkey for Thanks- 
Giving. But the farmer is blindfolded and all his turkeys 
até lame, so the scene is an exciting one. The five who rep- 
lsent the turkeys must hold the heel of one foot in the 


palm of the corresponding hand and place the other hand 





“My pretty basket ’s empty” 
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Plays for Little Children III 


Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New York City 


The Moccasin Flower 


AN INDIAN PLAY FOR THE FIRST OR SECOND 
GRADE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Prologue 
Moruer — Child dressed to represent woman. 
LittteE Girt — In ordinary clothes. 


The Play 

InDIAN MoTHER — Indian costume. Indian doll torepresent baby. 

InpIAN Girt (WAH-NE-TAB) — Indian costume. 

InDIAN Cuter — Indian costume. 

Braves — Indian costume 

BLUEBIRD AND Rosin — The bird costumes are made of crepe paper 
sewed on a foundation of cambric or on a pair of night-drawers. 
The crepe paper is cut in strips, about five inches wide; the 
strips are folded and cut in points to represent feathers. These 
strips are then sewed on the foundation in layers. The wings 
are cut of heavy paper, covered with the strips of crépe paper 
and sewed over the top of sleeve. Caps are made of the paper 
strips sewed to a heavy paper foundation. Use colors required 
for Robin and Bluebird. 

SqutRREL — Gray cambric costume. 

Rassit — White or gray outing flannel. Ears of flannel shaped and 
stitched to a band which is fastened around the head. 


Prologue 


(Curtain rises and shows child dressed to represent Mother. 
Another child sits at her feet as though listening to a story.) 


Child That was a lovely story about Hiawatha, Mother. 
I like him very much. But I am tired of hearing about In- 
dian boys and men. Can’t you tell me a story about a 
little Indian girl? 

Mother Why, yes, dear. I remember an old Indian 
legend my mother used to tell me about a little Indian girl 
named Wah-ne-tah and how we came to have the lady 
slipper orchid. Would you like to hear it? 

Child O yes, please tell it, Mother! 

[Curtain] 


ScENE I 


(Wigwam. Indian Mother sitting in front of wigwam 
rocking baby (doll) and singing or crooning. Indian Chief 
standing near with bow and arrow.) 


Mother (sings) 
“Ewayea, my little owlet 
Who is this that lights the wigwam, 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam, 
Ewayea, my tittle owlet.” (From “ Hiawatha”) 


(Enter from wigwam, Indian girl, wearing moccasins.) 








“Let us sit here in a circle” 


W ah-ne-tah 





Mother 


Mother, I would run and frolic 
In the deep and fragrant forest, 
For the leaves are turning yellow 
And the winter soon is coming. 


I would see my friend the Bluebird 
Ere he takes his journey southward. 
I would help the saucy squirrel 
Gather nuts to feed his babies. 


The Robin — the Opechee 


I would weave myself a garland 
From the fragrant flowers of autumn. 


Go, my child, into the forest, 

See the Robin and the Bluebird. 
See your friend, the saucy squirrel. 
But beware the hungry bear! 

For he often wanders there. 


Pluck the flowers and weave a garland 
Visit with the owl and owlet; 

See the rabbit, the Wabasso — 

And the firefly, Wah-wah-tay-see — 


Chief (interrupting) 


But remember and take care, 
For the ever hungry bear 
Often turns his footsetps there. 
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“The bear! The hungry bear!” 
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“We have killed the hungry bear” 


Do not fret, I shall be careful, 
I shall not forget your warning. 
(Exit Wah-ne-tah. Curtain) 


ScENE II 


(The forest. Enter Wah-ne-tah) 


O, the forest is so fragrant, 

And the air is full of music. 

I can hear the Bluebird singing 
And the Robin, the Owaissa. 

I shall weave myself a garland 
From the tinted leaves of Autumn. 


(Sits and commences to weave a garland.) 


(Jumping up) 


What is that I hear out there! 
O the bear! the hungry bear! 
I will hasten for I fear him! 


(Enter Chief and his braves, with bows and arrows, also 
the Indian mother) 


Father, quick! the bear is coming! 
I have heard him in the forest. 
He is growling in his hunger! 


Father 
Ah, I see him in the forest! 
I will shoot him, little daughter, 
With my arrow, I will kill him! 
(Shoots.) 

Father 
Come, my daughter, we have killed him, 
He shall worry us no longer. 

W ah-ne-tah 























Wait, my father, I must tarry. 
I have lost my moccasin. 

In the forest I have lost it, 
Running from the hungry bear. 
I will surely find it there. 


Come, Wah-ne-tah, we will help you. 
We will search until we find it. 


(Enter Bluebird.) 


Wch-ne-tah 


Pretty Bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Have you seen a little slipper 
Lying somewhere in the forest? 


Bluebird 


“Have you seen my little slippers?” 


No, Wah-ne-tah, I was flying 
In the treetops and the sunshine, 
And I did not see a slipper. 


(Enter Robin.) 


W ah-ne-tah 


Robin 


Here’s the Robin, the Opechee, 
I shall ask him if he found it. 


Pretty Robin, in your flying, 
Did you see a slipper lying 
In the dark and fragrant forest? 


No, Wah-ne-tah, I am sorry, 
But I did not see a slipper. 


(Enter Squirrel.) 


W ah-ne-tah 


Squirrel 


I shall ask the Adjidaumo 
He the busy little squirrel, _ 
Searching for some nuts for winter. 


Did you see a slipper lying 
In the dark and fragant forest? 


No, I have not seen your slipper. 
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(Enter the Rabbit.) 


W ah-ne-tah 
Please, Wabasso, little Rabbit, 
Have you seen Wah-ne-tah’s slipper 
In your hopping through the forest? 


Rabbii 
No, Wah-ne-ta, not a slipper 
Have I seen in all my hopping. 
Indian Brave 


Look, Wah-ne-tah, see this blossom 
Growing close beside the oak tree! 
Why, its shape is like a slipper. 

’Tis the moccasin we search for. 
The Great Spirit now has changed it 
To a lovely yellow orchid, 

The moccasin of Wah-ne-tah! 
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Mother 
Let us sit here in a circle 
While we see this lovely flower, 
Which the white man in the future 
Will name Lady-Slipper Orchid, 
But the Indian will call it 
“Moccasin flower of Wah-ne-tah.” 


(To Wah-ne-tah) 
Put these slippers on, my daughter, 
They are worn and very ragged. 


W ah-ne-tah 
Let us sing here in the forest 
Of the slippers of Wah-ne-tah. 
And the words we’ll sing are these: 
“My ragged moccasins I’m wearing”; 
In the language of the Indian: 
“Mooji moccasin O you yon.” 


(All sit in circle and sing Indian song.) 


The Story Hour 


Nephew David III 


Alice E. Allen 
Author of “When Fritz was a Puppy,” “Joe, the Circus Boy,” etc. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN 


Emmie lives alone with Daddy, who is a guide, near the top of a great 
Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally lives at Half Way, but is staying 
at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is gone on a long hunting-trip. Before 
he goes, Daddy gets a letter from his grandson, David Grant Gordon, 
saying his mother is dead, and he is coming to live at Klip-nok-kee. 
Emmie is delighted to find David will be her nephew. She pictures 
him as being little and yellow-headed and dimpled. She and her 
donkey, John Nathan, go to meet him, and he turns out to be long and 
lean and awkward and bashful. He is afraid to ride the donkey, and 
— all the way home. A small, stray dog, named Fritz, comes with 

em. 


When David opened his eyes next morning, he was gazing 
straight into the bright eye of a new day just climbing 
over a mountain-peak. It was a wonderful day, too, to a 
boy just out of a big, busy, noisy city. It was full of 
fragrances and colors and sounds and silences such as he 
had never known. Then a sunset came and carried the 
day away, all wrapped about in blankets of splendid gold 
and purple and crimson. 

So long as he lives, David will always remember that 
first month right in the heart of the glorious October forest. 
Its days were all like the first — days like vivid scarlet 
and golden leaves that drifted hot with sun across the 
mountain slopes. And then came the wonderful still nights 
bright with moonlight and starlight. David had always 
loved the stars. But he had never known there were so 
many of them. There were stars, he found, in thick 
masses, like cities; stars in clusters, like busy towns; stars 
in stray patches like the little villages he had seen from the 
windows of the train; and stars that made long, bright, 
winding paths across the dark sky. 

But in spite of motherly Aunt Sally and the friendly 
little stray dog and his beloved stars, David was bewil- 
dered and lonely. He didn’t know just why, but every- 
thing about the’forest was so vast and still and mysterious 
he was awed by it. He felt sure he would never be able 
to run and ride about it alone as Emmie did. There was a 
sore spot in his heart over this, too. For somehow he 
knew that Emmie couldn’t understand his feeling, and that 
she half despised him for it. 

With all his empty heart, David wanted to make friends 
with his little Aunt Emmie. But he didn’t know in the 


least how or where to begin. ‘He thought she was the most 
She flitted about the 


wonderful thing he had ever seen. 





camp like one of its bright, swift humming-birds. She 
sang snatches of Indian songs and danced bits of Indian 
dances. She knew wonderful legends about the flowers 
and trees and birds and clouds, the sun and the stars. 
David didn’t know why, but some of her stories were so 
weird and wild they made him shiver, half with fear, half 
with delight. But he never tired of hearing her tell them. 

As for Emmie, herself, she didn’t know in the least what 
to make of the strange, quiet boy who went and came in 
such a queer, half-startled fashion. He knew nothing 
about the big out-of-doors — the only world she did know. 
And he couldn’t talk about the world he knew. Then, too, 
she had set her heart on a tiny, gold-headed nephew who 
would slip into and fill the empty corner of her heart — one 
she could pet and play with and teach and take care of. 
This long, lanky, frightened boy didn’t fit into that corner 
at all, or into any corner, so far as Emmie could see. David 
was too long for corners. 

One wonderful late October day, when the mountains 
were all wrapped in soft purple haze, Aunt Sally and Emmie 
and David all sat on the porch. 

“How thick the mountain-smoke is!” said Emmie. 
“The Indiansver in their happy hunting ground must all 
be*smoking their peace-pipes, I guess.” 

David smiled at Emmie’s pretty fancy. 

“There — aren’t — any real ones—in these woods — 
are there?” he said in his slow, hesitating way. 

“Real Indians?” said Emmie briskly. “Not a single 
one —they’ve long since gone ‘away. So you needn't 
be afraid of them, Nephew David.” 

David’s face turned redder than ever. 
answer. 

“*Way over on Bittersweet Trail,” Emmie went on, 
waving her little hand vaguely toward the horizon, “there’s 
a little old camp where an old Indian used to live. He 
thought he was one of the chiefs of the great Iroquois 
tribe.” 

“Did — you — know — him?” asked David. 

“T guess not,’ laughed Emmie. “He died long beiore 
even Daddy came here. But Daddy’s told me all about 
him. Daddy’s been gone a month to-day, hasn’t he, Aunt 
Sally?” she broke off suddenly. “So I can begin to expect 
him —just a little.” . 

“He may be gone two or three months,” said Aunt Sally. 
“Don’t set your heart on him, dearie.” 

“Most anybody’d set their heart on Daddy, I guess, 
said Emmie. 

Just then, they were all startled to hear a long, low rumble 
of thunder. Nearer and nearer it came, with swift flashes 
of vivid blue lightning. The next instant there was a loud 
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roar through the great pines up the mountain that was 
wind. And the next, Klip-nok-kee was surrounded by a 
downpour of the sweetest smelling rain. Emmie and 
David, still on the great shut-in porch, watched the tall 
trees twist and writhe. Torrents of water tore down the 
mountain-trails. From his lean-to, John Nathan’s face 
showed grim and wondering. 

“Ts — he — afraid?” said David. 

“John Nathan’s never afraid of anything,” said Emmie. 
“Are you afraid, Nephew David?” 

“Not — of this,” said David. ‘“I— like — this.” 

“What are you afraid of other things for, then?” asked 
Emmie. 

“T — don’t — know,” said David. He wanted to ex- 
plain to this fearless little thing, with the half-mocking 
light.in her dark eyes, just how he felt about the great 
woods, but he didn’t know how. 

The storm went as suddenly as it came, after the way 
of mountain storms. The sun flashed out for a minute 
across wet trails and trees. Then it, too, went away. 
Aunt Sally called Emmie and David to supper. And when 
they came back, the sky was full of stars. 

“T expect Adota is treading a star-path up there,”’ said 
Emmie. 

“Who — was — Adota?” asked David after a_half- 
minute of silence. ° 

“Tl tell you the whole story, Nephew David,” said 
Emmie in her important Aunt-Emmie manner. “Long, 
long, long ago, there lived a great Indian chief, named 
Adota. He was so gentle and kind that everyone loved 
him and felt so sorry for him when all his children died. 
All he had left to stay and comfort his old age was his 
little grandson, called The Star. Wasn’t that a strange 
name for a little boy?” 

“T like it,” said David eagerly. : 

“Well, the great thunder-god liked the boy, too, and he 
came along and took him away from the mountain to shine 
forevermore —a star upon his brow. After little Star 
was gone, old Adota didn’t care for anything — not even 
the mountains or the lakes or the forests. His heart had 
gone with his little Star. One day, the great thunder-god 
came by. His eyes flashed fire and his voice roared in and 
out among the peaks. And when he had gone, old Adota 
had vanished. And a voice from the clouds said, ‘Old 
Adota treads the star-path to the happy hunting-grounds, 
and the sun is shining on his heart. He will never walk 
again among you, but the thunder-god loves him and 
you, and he will set his face on the mountains. Look!’ 
And there, above them, on a great red cliff, was the face 
of Adota carved in the rock. And just below it was the 
face of The Star.” 

“The — lightning — had — done it!” said David. 

“Daddy says so,” said Emmie. “But it looked like 
Adota and the Star to the tribe, and it’s called ‘Old Indian 
Face’ to this day.” 

They both gazed at the stars — more and more of them 
making star-paths across the sky. 

“It’s —the— woods I’m —afraid of,” said David 
suddenly. He had supposed he was only saying it to him- 
self. But there it was, said right out. And Emmie had heard. 

“I’m not afraid of Indians,” he added stoutly. 

“The woods?” cried Emmie. She tossed her pretty 
head. “David Grant Gordon, I should ’most think you’d 
be ashamed. I love every inch of the woods — every 
single little bit of an inch.” 

“I know,” said David, very red and uncomfortable. 
“But — but — but —” 

“But whai?” 

“You’re — used — to — them,” he blurted out. 

“You would be, if you’d go right into them.” 

“They’re so full of noises,” struggled David. “And — 
and —yet they’re so — quiet!” 


Note This story of “Old Indian Face” is based upon that found in 
Volume I of “Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” by Charles M. 
Skinner, published by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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“Noises and quiet don’t hurt anyone,” Emmie laughed. 
“And there’s never anything else in them, nowadays, ex- 
cept pretty deer and a few bears, maybe. When Daddy 
was a little boy, and used to come here with his father, 
there were great panthers with eyes like live coals. He 
wasn’t afraid. And any boy who is a grandson of David 
Grant ought not to be afraid of just woods. I do hope 
you’re not going to be a coward, Nephew David.” 

“T’m — not,” cried David miserably. Tall and strong 
as he was, he felt small and timid in the presence of this 
bit of a girl. 

“You're afraid of John Nathan, too,” twitted Emmie. 

David couldn’t deny it. He was so wretched he went 
into the house and straight to bed. 

Next morning, Emmie seemed to have forgotten such 
unpleasant things as cowards. It was clear and cool after 
the storm. Most of the bright leaves had come down in the 
wind and rustled, warm and fragrant, along the trail. The 
evergreens stood, tall and dark, against the brilliant blue 
sky. Here and there among them gleamed a slim white 
birch, with a flutter of yellow leaves about her, like flying 
golden hair. sat 

“T’m going to ride John Nathan to Deepwater, this 
morning,” cried Emmie suddenly. “Maybe Daddy’ll be 
there.” 

So Emmie rode off briskly, with Fritz capering about the 
donkey’s heels. But in less than five minutes back she 
came even more briskly. John Nathan didn’t stop at the 
porch to let her off. He flew, kicking up his heels, to his 
own lean-to, dropping Emmie off there. 

“He’s in a dreadful tantrum this morning,” she said, as 
she picked herself up. “He would turn around and come 
straight home. And Fritz wouldn’t. He went down the 
trail to Deepwater. I’m going straight back to find him. 
And this time, I’ll take you, Nephew David.” 

“T — can’t — go,” said David. ; 

There was a strange light in his eyes. Emmie looked 
at him a minute. ant 

“Please,” she said, in a friendly, wistful little fashiom 
that almost always won David. 

“There’s — something — I — must — do,” he said. 

“Won't it wait?” 

“Maybe,” said David, “But I — won't.” 

“You're a disrespectful nephew,” said Emmie stamping 
her foot. ‘When Daddy comes back, he’ll tell you to 
mind your aunts.” j 

And away she went down the trail, her head very high. 

David waited till she was well out of sight. Then he 
went to look for John Nathan. He found him, not far 
from his lean-to, in a clump of white birches. He looked 
wicked and brayed loudly at David. 

“There you are —you!” cried David. He trembled 
all over. But as quickly as he could, he marched straight 
toward the surprised old donkey. “I’m afraid of you, 
John Nathan,” he said. “But I’m not exactly —a 
coward!” ; 

John Nathan did not know the signs.“ But when David 
Grant Gordon’s blue eyes became black and his flushed 
face white, something was sure to happen. 

Something did. David strode straight up to the donkey. 
John Nathan pretended to nibble grass, but he watched 
out of wicked eyes. David grasped his shaggy mane. 
He tried to mount. Instead he flew round and round as if 
he was on a merry-go-round, but a merry-go-round with 
no seat. He clung fast to that mane. And that being 
fast to the donkey, the donkey was at last obliged to stop 
and try shaking David off. But David wouldn’t be shaken 
off. He clung for all he was worth. And somehow or 
other, during one of the shakes, he landed astride the don- 
key. He bent over, clinging fast to that mane. His face 
was white and set. So was John Nathan’s. He threw up 
his heels as high as they would go. Then he started off, 
whirling like a windmill, kicking, and still, somehow, going 
forward. 


(Continued on page 610) 
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Ideas to Try 


The Low Cost of Lunching 
Mildred Waugh 


Fond parents, give ear. A little lady of Pataskala, Ohio, 
gives you a word of good cheer. You are all tired out try- 
ing to think up something new and nourishing for the 
children’s lunches. A bit of stewed fowl, though delectable, 
comes so high these days, to say nothing of butter, milk, 
eggs and even bread. And in spite of prices, the little folks 
must eat at least three timesa day. Breakfasts and dinners 
do take care of themselves in the general routine of the 
family planning, but those little, exasperating lunches are 
the hardest things in the world to provide every day. 

Lady Petrea Gableman, who has charge of the Domestic 
Science work in the Pataskala Public Schools, has to feed 
a family of fifty every noon of the school year. What in 
the world would you do with fifty hungry mouths instead 
of one or two? Lady Petrea manages to do something 
different every day, and every day the youngsters bring 
five cents apiece and that honestly, though you may not 
believe it, covers the cost of lunches and sometimes there 
are a few pennies left over. 

So, distracted mothers, when Bobbykins comes bouncing 
in at noon on Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday next 
week, perhaps he will find you gay and smiling, and a 
nourishing, filling, five-cent lunch on the table awaiting 
him. We call them Petrean lunches at our house, because 
they are Palatable, Economical, Timely, Easy-to-fix, 
Ample and Nourishing. We feel that you will be glad 
to look them over and adapt them to your own use. The 
recipes are so simple that you can find them in any cook 
book or we will be glad to answer any inquiries that you 
may send in regarding the menu list 


Menus 


Baked potato — Pimento cheese sandwiches — Warm apple 
sauce 


Roast beef sandwich with gravy — Fruit salad 
Potato soup — Apple and celery salad — Tapioca pudding 


Creamed lima beans— Bread and butter sandwiches — 
Lyonnaise potatoes 


Cream celery soup — Crackers — Rice pudding 
Escalloped salmon — Macaroni — Baked apples 
Brown stew — Cranberry sauce — Bread and butter 


French rarebit— Baked sweet potatoes — Stewed apri- 
cots 


Hamburger sandwiches — Potato cakes — Baked custard 
Cream of tomato soup — Crackers — Perfection salad 


Individual meat pies — Orange whip 





Naming Classes 
Elsie F. Steinheimer 


When there are four classes in a primary room try naming 
them spring, summer, autumn, winter. Let winter corre- 
spond to A class, autumn to B, summer to C and spring 
to D. In this way the children work up through the 
seasons to winter. They enjoy the novelty of the class 
names and each child seems happy to belong to his own 
particular season. This does away with unpleasant 
rivalry among classes and keeps the little spring (D) and 
ga (C) people from gétting discouraged over their 
work. 


“Crayon Cross-stitch” 
Charlotte E. Merriman 


Using squared paper which may be prepared by the 
children, apply the crayola as above, using a rotary motion 
so that the corners of the squares are not filled. Let the 
children make a sample sheet of designs like these given 
and take them home for real cross-stitch work or filet 
patterns. 

Our children, however, by drawing very light lines on the 
fabric, make designs on little bags and mats. The crayola 
should be sharpened to a fine point and each dot worked 
in, carefully using the colors desired. After this is done, 
the design looks rather crude until the fabric is placed with 
the design face down on a piece of brown paper. A hot 
iron is quickly passed over the back and the color is in this 
way forced into the cloth. 

It is best to use smooth material as the crayola is applied 
more easily. . 

The article is then made up and is greatly appreciated 
by its owner. Of course it will not stand the excessive 
use of soap, but it can be used for some time without. 

This use of the designs is especially good for smaller 
children who cannot apply so much that they must do, 
It is very popular among my children in making sewing 
and marble bags. 































































































Mutual Helping 


One day during our brief morning talk, I asked the chil- 
dren whether they had done any missionary work since the 
day before. Of course they did not understand and plainly 
showed their astonishment. 

“T mean this. Have you gone to any one who needs 
help and said, ‘Let me hear your spelling for to-morrow,’ 
or ‘Shall I help you with your definitions?’ ” 

It happened that one or two had done this, so their 
names were recorded in an imposing looking notebook, 
much to their enjoyment. 

The next day, the number of helpers had increased and 
one girl with an anxious look, said, “‘ Miss ——, I'd like to 
have Mary spell target. She just couldn’t remember it 
last night.” 

I consented and the child’s worried look changed to calm 
content when Mary spelled it correctly. This gave me 
an idea. Now during the five minutes preceding dismissal, 
I let the various children question their “charges,” taking 
the part of the lesson they found bothered most. The 
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device is succeeding, for each one has a chance to “help the 
teacher.” 

The class average keeps up very nicely and if one child 
should fail to-day you may depend upon it, he will be very 
unlikely to fail to-morrow. He will be “held up” by one 
after another until he is ready to recite well. 

It is amusing to watch the children and see their pride 
when their charges have perfect lessons. They /ike it and 
it surely does them all a great deal of good. 





Fixing Number Combinations 
Alta Brennan 


A rather interesting method of fixing combinations in 
the minds of the class, is by typing them and arranging in 
ten decks. 

First deck adds 1 to each number, as: 


1 1 1 
1 2 3 


up to 10, with the names of the whole class written on back 
of one card of deck. 

Second deck adds 2 to each number up to 10, with names 
on back of one card. And so on until combinations with 
10 are reached — making the ten decks. 

Arrange names on back so when decks are distributed 
at first, the slower child gets the deck with the simpler com- 
binations. 

These ten children take their decks home, “play school”’ 
or “play game” with some member of the family and bring 
back the deck the following morning. = 

On opening the number class, one child brings his deck 
and gives answers to combinations as rapidly as possible, 
while the teacher turns the cards. 

Opposite his name she places his standing on that deck 
and hands deck to child whose name appears next (which 
should be a child who had no cards the previous evening). 

Next child brings his deck; is graded and deck is passed 
on. 
When a deck has been passed on until each child has 
been graded, it returns to the first name which has a low 
grade. This gives an opportunity to make a higher one. 

It takes but a very short time to grade ten children a 
day. Duplicate decks could be made, but I believe by 
using but ten decks the interest is keener. 
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How to Use Primary Educa- 


tion Poster Pictures 
Helen B. Rose 


Here is a novel arrangement of the March poster pic- 
tures upon the windows. I pasted irregular strips of 
green tissue paper at the bottom of the window to represent 
grass, then I enlarged the house, from the picture in the 
magazine, cutting out the windows and allowing the light 
to shine through from outside. On one pane I arranged 
the house and windmill, on the second the woman drying 
the clothes, and the third had the boy flying his kite. 

Every visitor to my room has remarked upon the unique 
manner of decoration, and the children are delighted to do 
the coloring and cutting out. 

I did the same thing with the January poster, using white 
tissue paper for snow. 


A Spelling Device 
Lucile Anderson 

This little device has been so helpful to me in teaching 
handwork to my little people that I thought some other 
teacher might like to use it. 

We are very fond of the story of “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
so when we have very hard work to learn we play that each 
child is Jack and each word a giant. When a child knows 
his word he has killed his giant, but if the child does not 
know his word the giant gets him. Then I draw a figure 
and pin it on the child. The child knows that giant’s 
name the next time he sees it. 


PRIMARY 


Devices for Obtaining Interest 
Charlotte E. Merriman 


A NEW USE FOR MACARONI 


Buy a package of macaroni in long sticks. Being care- 
ful to select perfect sticks, brush them lightly, one by one, 
with water colors, using as little water as possible. Lay 
aside to dry. After they are dry, break into pieces about 
2” long. One may use old shears with which to cut them 
if desired. 

These may be given out for perfect lessons in spelling, 
allowing the children to take out the color desired as the 
box is passed to them. They may afterwards be strung 
on strings with a button fixed on the end as shown. The 


‘child’s initial may be put on the button in ink so no mistake 
can be made in placing other beads and the strings may 
be placed on a wire along the wall. They take very little 
room and the beads may be placed on once a week, each 
row having a special day. Besides being a decoration, 
this gives the children something to take home to show for 
their work. As a reward for a weekly or monthly review, 
cover the beads with “gold paper” by simply pasting it 
over them. This paper can be obtained from candy boxes. 

Another use for macaroni is in planning straight-line de- 
signs. US8ing the same method in preparing as above, 
string the beads on a slender wire and bend in different 
ways to form figures or borders. These may be copied on 
paper, or, in lower grades, pasted on mounting paper as they 
are. 
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Use it in making “stick men.” A button will do for a 
head and if you want to take the trouble, use some more 
fine wire and arrange the sticks of proper lengths on it. 
You can in this way make any posture you wish. 

Make a log cabin for your sand-table out of macaroni, 
tinted brown and fastened together with “hair-pin” like 
bits of wire as shown below. 

Push the wire in as far as it will go. 


—— > 


DICTIONARY DRILL 


While the children are first learning” the principle of 
arranging words according to their initial etters, the fol- 
lowing is sure to create excitement and increase speed. 

The teacher introduces the lesson with a’short talk about 
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camp life, drawing, as she talks, several tents on the black 
board, arranging them in the form of a camp. 
“We are going to place the men in tents, but instead of 


having names like ours, we shall name them for things found — 


in a camp. Who can name one thing?” 

The children name things which the teacher writes in 
different tents, being careful to reject all words commencing 
with letters already given. 

The board will then have an appearance like that below. 

“When the men form in line for marching, they are in 
alphabetical order. 

It is night. The soldiers are sleeping. Hark! 
bugle sounds. Where is the captain? 
tents. Who will find him?” 

A child finds him and the teacher starts the column beside 
the tents as: ammunition. 

“All the others must fall in line. 
next?” 

Children run to board at the word of the teacher and 
place the men in line one after another. 

This may be played with the words on cards. The 
children, stationed about the room, may run at the bugle 
call, form in line and march about the room, at the com- 
mand of the captain. 


TO AROUSE INTEREST IN WRITING 


The 
He is in one of the 


Who will place the 





| 
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WRITING 


VERY GOOD * GOOD 


FAIL POOR 





Cards were printed as above with an old printing outfit 
resurrected from an attic. Uniform sized cards were 
used, made out of drawing paper. The teacher was the 
conductor who punched the ticket as each station was 
reached. 

Each child was given a ticket punched according to his 
work up to that time. As his work improved (the next 
station reached), the conductor punched the next higher 
mark. The object was to reach the final station which was 
“Very Good.” 

Interest kept up to the last of the year, for it was very 
difficult to reach that last station and each had something 
for which to strive. 

But why use an old printing outfit when the cards might 
be hektographed or otherwise prepared? Simply because 
the children themselves may have a hand in making them 
and printing them and at the same time learn about the 
setting of type, etc., as connected with large printing 
presses. 

In passing, let me say that that old printing outfit has 
been more of an “interest.powder” than anything else 
yet tried. -Didn’t we print hundreds of cards with the 
word “Spelling” and each receiving one for a periect 
lesson, hoard them carefully until the final day of the con- 
test? Then one wonderful day, we opened our boxes, 
which had been made like banks and sealed up. We 
opened them, breathlessly counted our tickets and the 
four boys and girls having the most tickets received books 
which, later on, were read to all. 
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average to be 100%. 


me 


As the result of the above scheme in spelling and one 
which I shall mention elsewhere (the macaroni beads) 
the class average jumped from 75% and its neighborhood 
to 94%, and finally it was no uncommon thing for our 
These averages were recorded on a 
graph placed in full view of the children. 

Look among your things. See if you, too, may not have 
a printing outfit — a relic of bygone days. Ours is not 
only used by us, but by other teachers in the school, who 
have learned its value. 

“Very Good” prinied at the top of a paper means to 
my children at least twice as much as one written, even 
though it be in red ink. 


A HELP IN EXPRESSIVE READING 


_ The following has been used very successfully by me in 


drilling for expression. 

Going through the advanced lesson, select the phrases 
having difficult or unique expressions. Write them on the 
board as you do the new words, and instead of underlining 
the “strong” or important word, leave a blank space 
where it should be. In that space draw some little figure 
suggested by the day’s lesson. For example, in reading 
about flowers one day, all the “strong” words were repre- 
sented by flowers, as: 


The littie girl bent A low. 


Said she, “I wish Se could go.” 


The children, who have the books open, look at the 
board, study the expression, then find the expression and 
missing word in the book. After all have found it, one 
tises and says, “The little girl bent very low.” 

Another phrase is taken up and another says, “Said she, 
‘I wish I could go.’” 

If the story has a cat in it, use cats—in fact, use any- 
thing that is quick and easy to draw. 

This requires keen observation and close attention. It 
isso like a puzzle that it especially appeals to small chil- 
dren. 





Abbreviation Game 
Lillian C. Howard 


My fourth grade pupils experienced considerable diffi- 


culty in learning the list of abbreviations assigned to the ° 


gade. After several futile attempts I finally hit on the 
following plan, which works so well I trust it may assist 
sme one else similarly troubled. We called it our “ Abbre- 
ylation Game.” 

A pupil goes to the board and writes an abbreviation. 
We take them alphabetically using list given below and 
pupils in seats take turns answering. 

Second pupil in seat says, if Ans. has been written, 
“Oh, you are answer!” then uses the word in an original 
&ntence, as: “The answer to my example is correct.” 
Next pupil then goes to the blackboard and writes the word 
Manother original sentence, using whole word. Next pupil 
then goes and writes same sentence, using the abbreviated 
fm. Next pupil says “After Ans. we use a period, be- 
tuuse after every abbreviation we put a period. An ab- 
Meviation is a short way of writing a word.” Next pupil 
men gives reason for initial letter, whether it is a capital 

a small letter. 

Each abbreviation is treated inthe same manner. Some- 
mere on the blackboard I keep a little schedule, as: 5A, 
#B.4C,2D,2E,4F,3G,1H,11,1J,7M,2N,10, 







)the following list of abbreviations: 
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A B 4 D 
. a ae Co. 1 Dr. 
2 A.M. 2 bu. 2 Col. 2 Dec. 
3 Amt. C.0.D 
4 Ans. 
5 Arith. 
E Q 
1 etc. 1 qt. 
2 Ex. M 
1 Mr. R 
F 2 Mrs. 1 Rev. 
im ¢ ' 3 Mass. 
2 Fe 4 Mon. S 
3. Fri. 5 Mar. 1 St. 
4 Feb. 6 M. 2 Sept. 
7 M.D. 3 Sat. 
G 4 Sun. 
1 gal. N 5 Supt. 
2 Geog. 1 No. 
3 Gov. 2 Nov. iy 
1 Thurs. 
H O 2 Tues. 
1 Hon. 1 Oct. 
Vv 
1 viz 
I P 
1 in. 1 pt. W 
2 P.M. 1 Wed. 
J a AS 
1 Jan. 6. ak Y 
1 yd. 


Where pupils formerly disliked lessons on abbreviations, 
they now ask to play this game. Of course time will not 
permit a review of whole list —so we begin at different 
places, sometimes with one letter and next with another. 





A Device for Phonic Drill 


Alice Parker 


After the children have enjoyed the stories of the hissing 
snake, the spitting cat, the growling dog, and the puffing 
engine, they like to play a game of hide-and-seek with the 
letters that stand for these interesting sounds. They hide 
their eyes while the teacher writes the different letters here 
and there on the blackboard, some high, some low, and 
some around corners if there are any in the room. Letters 
of colored chalk add to the pleasure of the game. The 
children open their eyes. The teacher says, “‘Jane may 
find s-s-s,” giving the sound, of course, and not the name 
of the letter. Jane finds the letter, sounds it, and rubs 
it out. The others hunt in turn, and each child watches 
eagerly to'see if the seeker will find the right letter. 

After the first few times, the game may be varied by 
having the seeker who has found his letter name a sound, 
and choose another child to hunt for it. The children may 
play the game with words, number combinations, or colors. 
In each case the child gives aloud the sound, word, or 
answer, that he has found. By using this device as an aid 
to formal drill, the children can be taught to distinguish 
the characters quickly, with little conscious effort. It is 
especially valuable during the first few weeks of school. 


Two Essentials 


The essential things which distinguish one individual 
from another, which give one man a higher place among 
his fellows and another a lower, are just two: 

First of all, perseverance — the ability to keep everlast- 
ingly at it; and, secondly, imagination or vision — the 
ability to see beyond the present moment, and to understand 
that the work at hand reaches beyond the present moment, 
and so is worth while. — Gifford Pinchot in St. Nicholas 
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The Lamplighter 


May_Griuincton (Mrs. G. F. Byron) ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG 
mf Simply. 





Andantino. 















1. The night comesdownso dark and 
2.For I “beneath his wings would 






nef a\ tempo. 















sweet, The lamps ar2 lit a ~ long the street, 
hide,__ Or nes_t'e close. a - gainst his side, 


cad” 








cres 








" cen . ao. f 


















3) 





in the heavenly roads a - far®_ There sparklesom a_ silver _ star. Of 
watch.each star-lamp spring to blaze A ~- long the dark-blueheavenly ways. Then 

























all the shin _ ing an. gel Man. th I should like to see the 
when the morn_ing breezes soft__. Come steal_ing down the streetsa - 
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The Victrola is used in the Class in Music History, 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 


When and where did Opera Begin? 
What is meant by Program Music? 
What is the form of a Symphony? How was it evolved? 


Every efficient teacher keeps well-informed in the Cultural Arts, and so 
should have a knowledge of the History and Appreciation of Music. 


What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


is a book written especially to satisfy the needs of the musical layman who wants 
to know more about the subject of good music, as well as for the High School 
and College. The text introduces the reader to the elements of form, nationality 
and expression which underlie all music; to the development of the art, as civili- 
zation advanced; to the orchestral instruments, their development and use; and 
to the growth of opera and oratorio. This book (¢1 at all Victor dealers) is 
used in conjunction with the Real Music played on the 


Victrola with Victor Records 


The following New Victor Records were made especially for your School work: 
Primary and Kindergarten Rhythms New School Marches 


18253 Motives for Skipping Victor Band 35657 ) Patriotic Medley March No. 2 Victor Band 
10in. 75¢ High, Sweentes Horses and Victor Band 2” #-51-25)| Standard Bearer March Conway’s Band 
Recitations 


ew Folk Dances 
Hon I : is 18381 / Little Orphant Annie (Riley) Sally Hamlin 
- io Zip Coon 10 in. 75S¢) Seein’ Things at Night (Field) Sally Hamlin 


Victor Band 

10 in. | Lady of the Lake 35652 ‘Polyanna Arrives (Porter) Sally Hamlin 

75¢ (Burchenal) 12 ir.$1.25 ) Polyanna and the Boy (Porter) Sally Hamlin 
Victor Band 


The Circle (Burchend!l) 
=| ™ Victor Band =, 29853 


Landing of the Pilgrims (Hemans) 
God Give Us Men (Holland) 
William Sterling Battis 


> 12 in.$1.25 
75¢ ( Burchenal) 
Victor Band 


Farandole Orchestra Classics 
18368 | ‘Burchenal) "s from Suite in D-Major (J. S. Bach) 


ex (Joaquin Miller) William Sterling Battis 


mn Reetin ae Band 35656 Gavottes from Suite in D-Major 
c (Bach) Victor Conéert Orchestra 


ee, 12 in.$1.25 
d (Joseph Pasternack, Conductor) 


Victor 


Hear these records at your Victor dealer’s, For further informa- 
tion, write to the 


Educational Department 
hears bose eas Victor Talking Machine Co. 
eee oe Camden, N. J. 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe = 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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dim: 


@ sets e 
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turn the 


lit . tle stars 





aim: ————_ 


DIRECTIONS 
First VERSE 
Point in front, moving finger from left to right at level of eyes. 
Point and logk upwards. 
Clasp hands before breast, smiling. 
Point upwards. 


a . light! 
fad _ing star - lamps out. 


SECOND VERSE 

5 Cover head with arms. 

6 Raise hand, action of turning up a light. 

7 All holding hands and moving feet softly. 

8 Same as 6, but hand and action as high up as possible, remaining 
up to end of line. 


Seasonal Programs _ III 
Alice E. Allen 


Teachers who want “Pieces to Speak” must not think they are not 
here — for they are, a number of them, as usual, ready to be taken 


out of the Program, and given by themselves. Teachers, who want 
to use parts of the Program, only, in other programs, will find they can 
do so. At the same time, those teachers who are looking for some- 
thing similar to a Play, but less difficult to give, will find it waiting 
for them in this Program, the parts of which all cluster about a central 
thought or idea. Give it to suit yourself, simply just to please the 
little actors, or more elaborately, with suitable costuming, additional 
songs, dances, etc. 


Christmas Cheer 


Directions | 


fF, Characters needed are Santa Claus and his Santa Claus Scouts; 
Mary Contrary and her Merry Christmas Dolls, who represent 
Chimes, Hymns, Reindeer, Stockings (2) Toys, Candles; children who 
carry American Flags, a small Hearthlog, Evergreen Boughs, Evergreen 
Trees, and red and green Ribbons. Each group of children carries 
a large Christmas-red letter and are so arranged on the program that 
these letters form the Acrostic —Curistmas CHerer. A few chil- 
, unseen, sing the children’s part in ‘‘ Merry Christmas Dolls.” 
Make the schoolroom, or stage, into Santa Claus’s Garden. It may 
be partially enclosed by the Evergreens. Other children form the 
plots and borders. The plot of the Scouts may be appropriately bor- 
dered by the Flags; the plot of the Dolls by the Ribbons. Santa Claus 
holds ‘central Position between plots of Scouts and Dolls — of which 
there‘should be the same number. 
: Program opens with Santa busily training his Scouts. They may 
give a bit ofjtheir drill here, if desired. Mary is giving finishing touches 
toherdolls. The other Crops of the garden must be as* eal as possible. 


In Santa’s Garden 
(Music — “The Campbells are Coming’’) 


t Z . © 
§_ (This may be given by Santa and Mary, while Toys, etc., act out 
the words, o1%as a full p oho with motions; or by the different plots 


of the garden, as words suggest, all singing first two lines and all of 
last stanza. This song and all following should be given as best suits 
the individual teacher.) 


Old Christmas is coming, and Santa Claus stops 
His work just a minute to gaze at his crops — 
The Hymns that he loves just beginning to sound; 
The Chimes — fairy echoes that softly resound. 


The Reindeer all stamping on gay little hoofs 
That long to go prancing up slippery roofs; 
The Stockings that hang on a bough overhead; 
The Ribbons a-twining in green and in red. 


The Scouts he has trained all ready to drill; 

The glad Christmas Dollies that cannot keep still; 

Each Toy in its plot that has hops, skips, or jumps, 
Because he can’t go yet, quite down in the dumps. 


The Candles just ready to burst into bloom; 
The Hearthlogs all waiting to drive away gloom; 
The tall fragrant Evergreens, tier upon tier, 

All anxious to add their bit to the cheer. 


Yes, Christmas is coming and Santa Claus smiles — 
The old world grows brighter for miles upon miles — 
His garden is full running over with joys, 

He hopes there’s enough for his girls and his boys! 


Santa Claus (lisiens to buzz of his wireless then recites) 
(Continued on page 594) 
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Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOT’S DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure’ the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
tion. We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 





OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school-yard and every school- 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


URFLAG 


ags of our Allies 


EE! 


State DEPARTME=NT OF PuBtic INSTRUCTION 
or INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom it may concern. 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that | 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Camas. A. GreaTHouse, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 




















OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
‘ and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 





OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. ‘There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Russian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations whoare fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Russian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beauti- 
ful flags anywhere. They are rich 
enough to grace any well appointed 
home no less than the school-room. 
They recall the glories won by Joffre, 
Haig, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high grade standard U.S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for all 
Practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 




















OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch ape frame. For the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 20 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 














MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send_me post paid .......... Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 
soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges 
DOUPOEE ccc decccoccccccdspedreinsbtecoes 


Sign your name and address in full: 


—_—_—_$_—$_—$—————— 


AS eer a 


4 aaa og Ae s 6xetede ont alen ded 


Ses ore ree pre 5 tea bebe 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


| Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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(Continued from page 592) 
Santa’s Wireless 


Old Santa Claus is up-to-date, 
With energy quite tireless 

He has equipped for his own use 
A well-perfected wireless. 


It isn’t like Marconi’s, 
Its messages all dart 

On lines of love, as swift as thought, 
Direct from heart to heart. 


So, send your S. O. S. call — 
No matter what the cause — 

’T will tinkle, twinkle, o’er the wires 
Straight to old Santa Claus. 


There are so many calls this Christmas. I want every 
child in the world to have something — if it’s just a bit of 
Christmas green in his window and a.bit of Christmas cheer 
in his heart. I’ve a splendid crop of toys and tops and 
lollipops — but how shall I get around with them? 

Scouts We'll all help you, Santa Claus! 

Others (one after another) Let’s fill a great hamper just 
brim full of Christmas Cheer. Let’s take enough for the 
children everywhere. And some over for the grown-ups — 
they like Christmas, too: Let’s all carry it to them. 
Please, Santa Claus, let us all help you this Christmas to 
carry CHRISTMAS CHEER all over the world! 


(Santa smiles and nods. Some of the Scouts bring a great hamper 
— the biggest basket that can be found. They set it up on a sled in 
convenient place. Each child, or group, as it does its part in the 
program, hangs its letter on the front of the basket, until Carisrmas 
CHEER is spelled out. Also, the Chimes may hang a string of bells 


around the basket; the Hymns may drop in a song; the Reindeer take’ 


Places in front of it; the Ribbons harness them; Stockings hang a 
stocking at either end; a small Toy and a small Scout may climb in- 
side; the Flag is raised over them; Candles and Evergreens trim it; 
a small Tyee is put in, etc. When ready to sing the last song — 
‘Christmas Cheer” — Santa and Mary should stand, one on either 
side of the hamper, holding the reins; others effectively arranged. 
This may be held as a tableau — “‘ Ready for the Start.” 


Chimes (showing letter C) We'll begin. 


Chimes of Christmas 


_ (Three selected children“may recite each one stanza, while others 
ring bells softly.) 
From a hill, 
Fair and still 
With the winter’s snow, 
Christmas bells 
With silvery spells 
Whisper soft and low. 


From the town 
Nestled down 
At the mountain’s feet, 
A tender chime 
With sparkling rhyme 
Answers glad and sweet. 


Hill and hollow, 
Others follow — 

Strong and clear they rise, 
Till earth as well 
Seems a bell 

Pealing to the skies! 


Hymns (showing letter H) 


The Christmas Hymn 


(While one recites, others sing words of hymn, as.much ‘like “Waits” 
as possible.) 


iis 
In the still dawn of Christmastide, 
Dear little voices sing outside: 
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“© little Town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie, 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep. 
The silent stars go by.” 


I seem to see the sleeping town 
Among dark mountains nestled down. 


“Vet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night!” 


I see a manger, cold and gray, 
A Baby cradled in the hay! 


“For Christ is born of Mary 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the Angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 


I hear the Angels sing afar; 
I see the holy Christmas Star! 


“OQ morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth, 
And praises sing to Christ the King, 
And peace to men on earth!” 


Whate’er I do, all Christmas long, 
I catch the echoes of that song! 


(Children repeat first stanza softly as if “ Waits” were going away.) 
Reindeer (showing letter R) 


A Christmas Query 
(The tiniest Reindeer) 
“Why does Santa reindeer use?” 
Asked eager little Kate, 
“This time of year, I think snowdeer 
Much more appropriate!” 
— Lippincott’s Magazine 


I (different ones, speaking up, here and there, and Santa 
showing the letter I) 
C’s for Chimes and H for Hymns; 
R for reindeer full of whims, 
All Tell us, my orator, 
What’s the Iin Christmas for? 


S for Stockings, T for Toys, 

Every kind for girls and boys; __ 
All But we’ve wondered o’er and o’er — 

What’s the I in Christmas for? 


M’s for Merry Christmas Dolls, 
All decked up in folderols; 

All I for Ice? Or Ilex? Or 
What’s the I in Christmas for? 


A’s our Flag American! 

S for Scouts — each Santa’s man; 
All But there is orie letter more — 

What’s the I in Christmas for? 


Santa Claus (bowing low) 
You call me Santa? 
As sure as you're living, 
The name I love best 
Is “The Spirit of Giving”; 
Can’t be a real Christmas — 
Not even a minute — 
On shore or on sea, 
Unless I am in it! 
*Twixt Reindeer and Stocking, 
(Continued on page 596) 
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I SS a i Worrying. 


TL If Sick C My | Will Not Stop” 
icKkness Tomes, y income l ot op 
What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say — “I can work What the T. C. U. Has Done 
without worrying.” for Others 
A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
‘ Recentl B Paid 
Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It dogs anny Save Saas Se 
° ° . . . . inoi « itis. The 
their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, deprives them of the joy Sen ee een 
le of working, and finally cuts them off ten or fifteen years before their re- oft ah Pate eh ema. Te TC, 
. wd . 
spective allotments. A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left arm. The T. 
ante C. U. paid her $80.00. 
® . A — Teacher slipped on a peach stone and injured 
 @ —— ° . er side. The T. C. U. paid her $46.66. 
How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as this Teacher A New York Teacher fractured his wrist cranking his 
did, by which one may work without worrying. Read what Mrs. Trackett, auto. The T. C. U. paid him $80.00. 
=e = ° + A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. The T.C.U. 
of North Fond du Lac, Wis., last spring wrote to the T. C. U.: paid her $250. 
A Wi og Teacher was killed in a railway acci- 
dent. The T. C. U. paid his widow $2000. 








Gentlemen: 


through whom I joined it. I can work without worrying, knowing 
that if sickness does come, my income will not stop. 





Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the T. C. U. 
[ have a family dependent on me for support. I am most grateful to the friend 


A Michigan Teacher broke her arm. The T. C. U. 
paid her $86. 

A Michigan og stepped on a nail, resulting in 
infection. The T. C. U. paid him $30. 

A Kansas Teacher had an attack of rheumatism. The 
A California Teacher was struck by a falling window 
screen, cutting her head. The T. C. U. paid her $80.06. 


, because 








An Indiana Teacher suffered an attack of malaria. 
The T. C. U. paid her $59.16. 


A New York Teacher fell down stairs, injuring spine 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Organization of and ribs. The T. C. U. paid her $143.33. 
. : An Illinois Teacher had an automobile accident. The 
Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it T. C. U. paid her $360 





will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you A Pennsylvania Teacher was quarantined on account 


are accidentally injured, preventing your savings from 


of scarlet fever. The T. C. U. paid him $31.66 





being swept away for medical expenses. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, have 
found freedom from worry through membership in 
the T. C. U. Every teacher in America should be a 
member and share its protection. If you have not already 
done so, fill out and mail the coupon for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
512 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 


512 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimon‘als. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligatior.) 
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(Continuea from page 594) 
Guess quick, now, some elf, 
The I that’s in Christmas 
Is I — Santa — MyseEtF! 


Stockings (showing letter S) 


A Jolly Pair 
(A Boy and Girl, each carrying stocking) 
First Little folks who watch the clocks, 
On the Eve of Christmas, 
Listen to the Christmas Socks, 
On the Eve of Christmas — 


Both You must envy us, because 
We shall see old Sata Claus! 


Second You will surely go tolsleep 
On the Eve of Christmas, 
Though awake you try to keep 
On the Eve of Christmas; 
Both We’re so sad for you, because 
You won’t see old Santa Claus! 
First We're a jolly little pair, 
On the Eve of Christmas, 


French Reel 
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Long and slim with room to spare, 
On the Eve of Christmas. 
Both Don’t you envy us, because 
We shall see old Santa Claus? 


Second Little folks, who watch the clocks 
On the Eve of Christmas, 
Come, change places with your socks, 
On the Eve of Christmas! 
Both We’re so sad for you, because 
You won’t see old Santa Claus! 


Toys (showing letter T) 


The Toys That Make Noise 


(For ten different Toys, each acting out words) 


First Ym a Top on a string — and I spin 
Till I drop — hear me sing — hear my din! 


Second I’man Engine — hear my whistle shrill and long, 
Hear my bell, ding, ding, dong; ding, ding, dong! 


Third YmaFrog—I can croak —I can hop; 
Fourth Ym an Auto — but I broke, so I stop! 


Fifth Ym an Aeroplane — for a spell, I can fly toward 
the sky! 
Sixth I’m a Telephone — ring my bell, I’ll reply. 


Seventh I’m a Coaster — see how nice I can go over ice, 
over snow! 
Eighth Yma Horn — ina trice, I will blow, once, twice, 
thrice! O! O! O! 


Ninth Ym a Soldier—a _ recruit —khaki suit —] 
salute! 

Tenth Y’ma Gun; now I’m mute, but I bang! when! 
shoot! 


Allj(making a merry din) 

We’re the Toys made for noise — 
Eager things strung on wires, 
Set on springs — not one tires — 
Noise the height of our desires! 
We’re the Toys, and the noise 
That annoys you, each enjoys! 
We’re the Toys, Toys, Toys, 

Of the Noise, Noise, Noise! 


Merry Christmas Dolls and Mary Contrary (showing 
letter M) 


The Merry Christmas Dolls 


(To be sung to first sixteen measures of “French Reel.” It will, 


of course, be necessary to adapt the music to fit the words. Use 
dance with the words, or use last 8 measures of “Reel” for dance 
without words, as desired.) 


Children (unseen) 
Mary, sweet as any rose, 
Tell us what your garden grows? 


Mary 
Frocks and frills and folderols, 
And the Merry Christmas Dolls. 
Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas Dollies they; 
Dolls 
Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas, they can say! 
Mary 


Winds come frolicking about, 

See them flirt their ruffles out; 
With a smile and dainty bow, 
They will dance a little now. 


Merry Christmas, etc. (as above). 
(Continued on next page) 
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A Letter 
From Washington 


The Food Administrator Writes Us: 


“The use of baking powder breads made of corn and other coarse flours instead of 
patent wheat flour is recommended by the Conservation Division of the Food 
Administration. The wheat needed for export is thus conserved, and at the same 
time healthful food for our own people is provided. The circulation of recipes pro- 
viding for these uses. would be of assistance in carrying out our plans.” 


The following recipes for Corn Bread and Rye Rolls save wheat flour 
and make attractive and wholesome food for every day when made with 
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Standing here at his right hand, 


All Red and White and. Blue. Always Santa’s to command.— 


And so, in Nineteen Seventeen, 
Dear old Kris Kringle grew 
Along his garden’s sunny crags 
A hundred million little Flags, 
All Red and White and Blue. 


Claus. 


Santa tended all his crops — 
Toys and tops and lollipops — 


rout; ° . 
When it shone or when it rained, 
Every day he drilled and trained, 


And now, in Nineteen Seventeen, 
With many a breathless ““Whew!” 
Into his almost bursting bags, 

Kris Kringle packs his crops of Flags, 


Al Red and White and Blue. Scout. — Chorus 


Santa harvests all his crops — 


lm Nineteen Hundred Seventeen, Toys and tops and lollipops — 


@’cr stockings old and new, 

He'll raise with joy that never fags, 
That hundred million little Flags 
A@ Red and White and Blue. 


help him out; 
Up and down the world they’ll go, 
Setting it with love aglow — 





Christmas Cheers 
One of the Children (with large Flag which all 
sotlaate 


) 
There ave several kinds of Christmas Cheers, 
One kind in the world 


Scout. — Chorus 





Santa has such splendid crops — 
Toys and tops and lollipops — 










Weeds and useless things he quickly put to 


With a loving hand, each jolly Santa Claus 


Now’s the time his well-trained Scouts can 


Carrying CueEer — each jolly Santa Claus 


But he has a world to give — no doubt! 


~ BAKING 
ong! Pp 
CORN BREAD RYE ROLLS 
ward 1% cups corn meal 2 cups rye flour 
% cup flour teaspoon salt 
4 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon sugar % cup milk 
1; a uy tableapecs shortening 
. oa oe Sift dry ingredients together, add milk and melted 
Ce, 2 tablespoons shortening shortening. Mnend on toured beard ; ghage inte | rolls. 
Mix thoroughly dry ingredients; add milk and melted Put into greased pans and allow to stand in warm 
: shortening; beat well; pour into well greased pan place 20 to 25 minutes. Bake in moderate oven 25 
WiCe, and bake in hot oven about 25 minutes, tc 30 minutes. 
Our red, white and blue booklet “‘ Best War Time Recipes’’ containing additional similar recipes 
sent freeon request. Address Royal Baking Powder Company, Dept. H,144 William Street, New York. 
—|] 
ren | Q Children (unseen) Everywhere, this year of years, Won’t you join without delay? 
Never were there fairer flowers Rise now glad and clear, Won’t you help in some sweet way? 
Grown in anybody’s bowers — Cheer on cheer, Don’t you want to be a jolly Santa Claus 
‘Tis the Eve of Christmas Day. When the Flag is unfurled! Scout? — Chorus 
Mary, give us a bouquet! Three Cheers — give three Christmas Cheers— 
Mary Our Flag is unfurled! Candles (showing letter C) 
Merry Christmas, etc. (as above). ts (showine letier S 
a Santa Claus Scouts (showing ) Little Stars 
Never tell this interview, ee The Santa Claus Scouts (For tiny children, with candles) 
But—there’s—one—for—each of—you! oT T T ”) ; 
Just at midnight by the clocks, ‘ seme son iemchettong All (looking up) 
You will find it in your socks! Santa sow 1s countless Crops Twinkle, twinkle, stars above, 
: Toys and tops and lollipops — S Fair and high, fair and high, 
Merry Christmas, etc. (as above). Then, a planted, here and there, a trailing Twinkle, twinkle, stars above, 
sprout, i rt 
- American Flags (showing letter A and Flags) eines and sturdy, full of “pep,” In the Christmas Sky! 
= With each season keeping step . 
. a ¢ . ? (Showing candles.) 
orsconmprrnd oe Till it grew to be a jolly Santa Claus Scout. Twinkle, twinkle, stars below, 
gts aavbuahcrreabapen ain 4 ob of . Full of glee, full of glee, 
Im Nineteen Hundred Seventeen, Cuorvs (with simple drill) = twinkle, stars below 
It will, Dear old Kris Kringle knew ‘eae ’ nm our Christmas Tree! 
Use That little folks in silks and rags, - - os hi Sy eer —— are ready 
dance Would order Flags and Flags and Flags, y PP " 


Hearthlog (children carrying small hearthlog, and 
showing letter H) 


We’re the jolly Scouts of dear old Santa 


The Christmas Hearthlog 


This hearthlog’s just a Christmas pine, 
It has but one desire, 

Upon your hearth it wants to shine — 
A Merry Christmas fire. 


The heat and color of the June, 
The scent of flower and fern, 

I will give you in a cheery tune, 
When it begins to burn. 


It holds the ripple and the rush 
Of winds so sweet and warm; 

The laugh of leaves that stir and hush — 
The roar of summer’s storm. 


Then kindle it upon your hearth, 
And give it its desire — 

*T will fill the night with song and mirth — 
The Merry Christmas Fire! 


(Continued on page 608) 
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A Dutch Dance 


Annie E. Dakin 


Song, with Dance of Ten Figures, designed for any number of 
couples. 


Time — About twenty minutes. Done on a Semi-circle. 


Step — Short March Step — lifting feet, slightly, bending at knees 
and setting foot down flat; to make the “Click Clack!”’ 


= Costumes — White Dutch Caps and Aprons for Girls, worn over 
dark dresses. 


a — shortened a little above ankles, with skull caps — for 
ys. 


White Stockings if preferred. 


IMPROVISED WOODEN SHOES — made from the children’s old rub- 
bers — with wooden soles cut from cigar boxes — tacked on, with 
soft copper tacks (using iron last which rivets them). . Paint whole a 


light brown and the effect is fine. Also helps to get correct Dutch step 
as these are worn for shoes. 


Fic. I 


March in couples — arm in arm — other hand on hip — 


across front of stage —turn to front — drop hands and 
sing. 
Acting out — bow and curtsy — clap —tap, tap. 
Keeping time all through chorus. 
Fic. II 
Turn to left — single file — bend slightly — place hands 
on hips of one in front — leader’s hands on hips also. 
Faces front — march across to right of stage — to back, 
forming semi-circle — stop, facing partner. 
Fic. III 
1 Face front. 
back of stage. 
curtsy. 


Lock right arms — swing partners once around until 
facing each other. 


2 Face away from each other. 


3 Face 
4 Face partners. 


Boys bow —~ girls 


(Continued on page 600) 
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Only Fifty 
Buttons 


ca ih} 
«** 
— «* 
or R 
_ a* 






Free to Teachers 


American patriotism, as never before, should be instilled in the 
mind of every school boy and girl. 
walls of every schoolroom. 


duty to America’s potential good citizen? 


gilded spear head; or a big 5 x 8 feet 
standard U. S. flag made of finest | respectively. 





pencils. 





The Pencil Sharpener (Chicago 
Giant) is the best on the mar- 
ket. It does not waste the 
pencil or break the lead, and 
makes a sharp, perfect point 
on both hard and soft pencils. 
It saves time and schoolroom 
confusion. Sharpens all sizes of 


The Plan: 
sell 20 


Have your pupils 
Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the proceeds, $2.00, 
and we will send , 
Sharpener by return mail — pre- 
paid. Please use coupon at side. 











You Have the Choice of Two Flags 


A heavy silk flag 32 x 48 inches, | bunting with 48 starsembroidered on both 
mounted on a varnished staff with | sides, guaranteed not to fade. These 
flags retail everywhere at $7 and $8 


Here is Our 


We will send you 50 Emblematic Flag Buttons which your pupils will 
enjoy wearing. The children gladly sell them for 10c each. Send us the 
proceeds specifying which flag you want—the silk or the large bunting 
flag. It will be sent immediately, prepaid. Teachers all over the country 
have taken advantage of our offer and endorse our plan. You are not out 
one penny, and the children are always delighted to dispose of the buttons 


or have them for their own. 


‘*Story of the Flag’”’ 


Send in your signed coupon for 
buttons,remit within two weeks after 
receiving this magazine, and receive 
free, beautiful little booklet entitled 
“Story of the Flag.” A fine thing to 
read to pupils as a patriotic lesson. 


Talk this over with your pupils. 
Start the school year right by in- 
teresting them immediately. An 
Old Glory class helps to instill a 
patriotic spirit and an honor of 
the glorious flag—it makes better 
boys and girls. Fill in the 
coupon at the side. 


THE JEFFERIS COMPANY, 


Dept. B. 





Anderson, Indiana 








Old Glory should grace the 
Have you this beautiful emblem of 
American liberty in your schoolroomP Have you done your full 
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‘*’Tis Yours to Love 
’Tis Yours to Serve’’ 















Successful Plan 


A Few Testimonials: 

The flag which the boys and girls earned by sell- 
ing pins reached us promptly. We are very proud 
of it and thank you for your generous offer. 

Jennie V. Hulse, Amityville, L. I. 


We received the beautiful flag and my 
first and second grades are more than 
pleased with it. It has aroused a Q 
=— bay other three rooms of 4 
the building to possess one. 
Almeda Ve Voorhis, © - Tear Off 
M1. Vernon, Ohio vig This Coupon 
: Rocsived & flag and and Mail to 
am delighted with it. ; 
gig ety & rf The Jefferis Co., 
expectations for ‘64 Dept. B. 
quality and Anderson, Indiana 
workmanship. 4 e ‘ : . 
Florence ° Send me Emblematic Flag 
Stroughen, / Buttons which my pupils will 
po $ sell at 10c each. The proceeds 
J will be sent to you, and immediate- 


; ly you will send me prepaid the flag or 
Fas pencil sharpener checked below. 
© 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 50 buttons. 


O 5x8 ft. Bunting. 50 buttons. 
(Check square for flag you want.) 


{i [2 Pencil Sharpener. 20 buttons. 


PY: és daa ol CAPERS SA deh wah sop eke oun ebemee 


SOE nc cadles bende sev keendea HAO 4 cave lécavewsae 
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Fic. IV 


1 Face back of stage. Face away from each other- 
3% Face front. 4 Face partners—Bow and curtsy- 
Lock left arms — swing partners once around facing each 
other. 


Fic. V 


Face front — place hands on each other’s shoulders — 
sidestep across front of stage from left to right — back 
to places on semi-circle. Stop, facing each other. 


Fic. VI 

Girls dance around partners — stop facing each other 
— boys bow — girls curtsy. 

Take hands, swinging partners once around. 
| Boys dance around partners — stop facing them. 

Bow and curtsy. 

Clasp right hands—cross right feet — dancing once 
around on one foot — stop, facing each other. 


Fic. VII 


9 


a 
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Fic. VIII 

Partners turn away from each other. 

Bow and curtsy to neighbor. 

Clasp partners’ hands — swing once around hack to back. 

Turn to face partners — bow and curtsy. 

Clasp left hands — cross left feet — dance once around 
as in Fig. VI. 
Fic. IX 

Leaders form arch — others form.-single. file — bend 
slightly forward — hands on hips of one in front. 

March under arch — across front of- stage — from left 
to right on to semi-circle. 
Fic. X 

Leaders lock arms — the others likewise — other hands 
on hip — march across front of stage and off at the right. 
DutcH CuRTSY 

Bend right arm at elbow, place right forefinger under chin, 
left hand under right elbow. 

Head slightly bent to right. 













































































Face back of stage — hands on shoulders —and side Right foot a little in back — short, rather quick bend of 
gtep as in Fig. V. knees. 
+ yeas SER Ewen 7 :; 
aD a —" aay 8 re a 
f= = eo |--— a ” o-t- o e ae | | 
so ee f tp te oe 
ee a are a 
1. Dutch ue gay— from Holland far a way— See howwe play _ so hap - py all day. 
z. Caps andapron see— Oh will you dance with me—Keeeping step in time—Oh One, two and three! 
6 oer ome +3 3 ee ot = F meme cee Dow fas ae ae sie = 
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a eee af FOULS 0 Tol OL a Sa IO ee 
Dance, bob and bow and curt - sy and clap; Hear our woodenshoes go tap tap. 
Yes, we’lldance and singand make our voices ring— While our wooden shoes go tap tap. 
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A. Book 
Worth Bile % 









Sold 
Oy ame 
Money-back 
Guarantee - 





If you tell stories you need this 
unusual book—no matter how many 
other story books are available for 

"your use. 






back, 








ound WORTH WHILE STORIES 
a _ FOR EVERY DAY 
the best book of its kind ever pub- 
left lished for kindergarten and primary 
grades, provides in one volume a 
nil story for every day of the school 
ight. year. without repetition—a feature 
embodied in no other story book. 
hin, These stories are not the choice 
of one individual—they represent 
d of the story ideals of an experienced 


teaching faculty. ‘Their value has 
been proven by actual schoolroom 
use and the hundred and eighty-five 
stories selected were chosen from ten 
times that number used and tested. 
These stories are told in your own 
words—you do not need to retell 
them; simply read them as they are 
written and the youngest pupils will 
understand their meaning and moral. 


This beautiful book of 424 pages— 
big type, easy to read—is sold to you 
with the understanding that if you do 
not find it all that we claim, and a book 
that will be of real service to you every 
day of the school year, you may return 
it to us within five days after receipt ~~ 
and we will promptly refund your +% 
$1.50. Send your order on the AD 
coupon attached. It will 4s 
be accepted by any Mil-, “gy 
ton Bradley Com- LCF ” 
pany branch or +G&% E56 SK i < 
agency. LH, AS Se oY 
> oo “ai ff. 
LEONE ee em 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., - Springfield, Mass. 

Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
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Don’t Teach Another Year 


Without 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Get a’ 


Teacher’s Ideal Pension Policy 
This Policy 
{Will lighten the care and worry when ill 
or disabled; 


{Will keep the teacher from want, and 
prevent a drain on the sum laid by 
for a rainy day; 


{Will provide a pension for life if totally 
disabled ; 

{Will pay for loss of time from Sickness, 
Accident and Quarantine. 

{Will pay a Funeral Benefit where illness 
results fatally. 


LOW RATES, LIBERAL PROVISIONS, 
FREE FROM TECHNICALITIES 


Liberal Contracts to Teacher Agents 
Write 


Teacher’s Casualty Department 


Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U. S. A. 








! Do You Want 


i 
~~ 


3 


ke Your Pupils 






to See 


the places and objects they study about? Do you want them to 
visit fields, factories and workshops and see the processes described 
in their textbooks? They may do this right in the schoolroom 
by means of the latest and most important achievement in the 
science of graphic education — the 


Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 


This Visual Instruction System is prepared for use in teaching 
25 different school subjects. The stereographs and slides are so 
selected and cross-indexed that each stereograph or slide is made 
to serve for all the school subjects for which it has teaching value. 
One thus does the work of 12, and the sets of 600 and 1000 per- 
form the work of TwELvE Times AS Many. A comprehensive 
clozh-bound TEACHER’s MANUAL of 700 pages is furnished with 
each set. The whole work is not expensive, and is known as 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


Edited by 


FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 


Send for our handsome explanatory free pamphlet and particulars 
of our free Lecture Service and Fund Raising Plans for schools. 


Underwood & Underwood 


417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept. P.] New York City 
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The House Wonderful 
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Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade I 


The Windows 


This Body House has the most wonderful windows. 
There are only two of them and yet they let in all the 
light from the outside world. Without them Body House 
would be dark and dreary indeed. They are called 
Eyes. These windows have lovely curtains called Eye 
Lashes, which soften the light and sudden glare from com- 
ing right into the Window Eyes. Clear water from the 
House washes them and keeps them clean all the time. 
What wonderful joys these Windows bring to us. From 
them we view the stars, the beautiful sky, the green 
grassy carpet of Mother Earth, the colors of the flowers and 
beautiful tints of the autumn leaves. We look from them 
into the Story Book of the World. 

What can you do to take care of these Window Eyes, 
knowing how valuable they are and there are just two of 
them? 

(1) Do not strain them by trying to read when the light 
is dim, as at twilight or sitting by the open grate fire in 
winter and reading by firelight. You may hurt the little 
nerves of sight and when once hurt no others will grow in 
their place. You may not be able to see so well once they 
are injured or, maybe, not at all. 

(2) Do not let the light shine in front of you when 
reading or studying; it should come over the shoulders. 

(3) Never lie down in bed and try to read or sew. 

_(4) Rest your Window Eyes by drawing the curtains 
tight and keeping them so for at least nine hours of sleep. 
Do you know how to draw the curtains tight? Well just 
simply shut your eyes and the double curtains will fall into 
place, and if the sand man has been around you will drift 
slowly into the Land of Nod. 

Little boys and girls, don’t beg Mother to let you stay up 
late at night, because those Windows won’t keep bright and 
clear, but will look heavy, cloudy and not at all pretty. 
Just as soon as it gets dark, Mother goes around the house 
and draws the curtains at the window. Well, you do the 
same for your two Windows when it gets dark outside; just 

* Copyright, 1917, ty Hattie Neubrik 


close them, let the curtains drop, then your Body House 
is also shut off from all the outside world and you are at 
rest and the whole Body House rests too. 


The Chimney 


What a wee chimney it is, for this wonderful House. 
You call it a Nose and it lets air in and out of the House, 
This little Chimney sits up at the top of the House likea 
little watchman always working day and night, doing its 
duty for the Body House, serving so well the purpose for 
which it was created. It tells the Body House many de- 
lightful things about the great big world outside. How 
sweet are these honeysuckles and violets! What a lovely 
happy feeling steals over you when the sweet perfume of 
the rose is wafted up to you from your garden! And just 
think, it is your wee Nose Chimney that tells you those 
sweet smells. ry 

The Nose Chimney does one of the most important works 
for the Body House. It takes air into the House and lets 
it out again, and without air we could not live a minute. 
Put your hand in front of your Nose Chimney for a minute 
and feel the air coming out from the House. This air that 
comes from the House is not fresh and pure and if a great 
many people are in one room, breathing out this impure air, 
the room becomes full of it and it is not healthy or well 
for the Body House to be in such a rocm. Open a window 
and let in some fresh air and see how much better you feel. 
The air outdoors is fresh and pure, and that is the only kind 
of air your Nose chimney likes to carry into the Body House, 
so remember this whenever you are in a closed room, 
whether asleep or awake; see if there is any fresh air coming 
into the room. If your Nose Chimney could talk it would 
say, “I don’t want to work in old stale air, so open a window 
or two, the more fresh air the better I can do my work for 
the Body House.” Of course Nose Chimney cannot open 
the window, but Servant Hands can jo it, that is, if the King 
or Queen is on the throne ruling the Palace House, and nota 
lazy, stupid Drone who does not know or care about the 
good beneficial Fresh Air outdoors. 

The Nose Chimney can help keep the Body House in 
order, if you will use it to breathe air into the House, es- 





The Cult of the Eagle 


Junior Audubon Classes Studying the Bi 


of the National Emblem 


Class P. S. 93, New York City 
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pecially on a cold day, the way to do this 
js to shut the mouth tight, and let the 
Nose Chimney do its work. 

Your Nose Chimney never goes to sleep, 


but is always ready to work for you, so} 


close mouth when you close eyes, for when 
you learn of some of the enemies that try 
to ruin Body House, you will see that they 
come in through the Mouth and very 
seldom take the trouble to come down the 
Chimney Nose. 





November Games 
(Continued from page 571) 


other child comes with his basket to gather 
the puts from the ground. A third child, 
representing a squirrel, hops about under 
the tree, gathering nuts, too.. They meet 
and the squirrel runs away, while the boy 
drops his basket and gives chase as in the 
illustration, until the squirrel reaches his 
home, which has been named at first of 
game. If he is caught another squirrel 
may be chosen, and if he is not caught, he 
in turn becomes the boy gatherer. 
The children sing, as this is played: 


Down from the boughs of the tall oak tree 
The ripe nuts patter and fall. 

And a boy has come with his basket to-day, 
Eager to gather them all. 


Under the boughs of the tall oak tree, 
A squirrel is working away; 
His cheeks are his pockets, he fills them 
with nuts; 
He is too busy to play. 


Under the boughs of the tall oak tree, 
Hurrah for a race that’s begun! 
For the boy and squirrel are scampering 
fast. 
Run, little squirrel! Run! Run! 





The Theater Box 


(Continued from page 572) 


The first scene may tell of the little girl 
who lived beside the wood, the second the 
child entering the house of the three bears, 
the third the bears’ return, the fourth and 
last, the escape of Golden-Hair. 

If an illustration of a poem is desired, 
Longfellow’s well-known poem, “Hia- 
watha,” may be represented. The first 
tableau should picture the home or boy- 
hood of Hiawatha. The first — the home 
—would include the Indian tepges, the 
background of pines, the blue lakes with 
Hiawatha in the forest talking to the birds, 
squirrels, rabbits and beavers, calling them 
his chickens and brothers. 

The second scene — The visit of Iagoo, 
the famous hunter, the making of bow 
and arrows and the starting of Hiawatha 
tohunt the wary roebuck. 

The third scene — The waiting for the 
deer by the ford across the river and the 
killiny of the roebuck. 

The fourth — The return of the hunter 
amd the Indian feast in honor of Hia- 
Watha. 

There seems no limit to the wealth of 
material for illustration. Not only do the 

dren gain a knowledge of stories, poems 
and historical events, but the constructive 
iiterests find opportunities for expression, 
Which keeps the little fingers busy and 
‘lows for no idle moments. , 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5 x 8 ft. Bunting Flag, a Framed Picture of 
Washington, or Lincoln (20 x 26 inches), or ahigh grade 
pencil sharpener 


For Your Schoolroom 

By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead pencils 
or Picture post cards, as selected. A $2.50 order for the 
egy or a $5.00 order for Flag or Framed 

icture. Pencils sell at 5c each, post -cards at 10c per 
package of 10 high grade cards. Assortment if desired. ; 
All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order vO. 32 pin | d G.S. or H.S. 
to-day. Dept. 100 and date 1918, of 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 


The Lee Company, Saginaw (W. S.), Mich. SASTIAN BROS. CON ped Big. Rochester, M. Ye 











MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 


popular designs iliustrated made with one or two 
h ovlors bost hard enamel. No. 3262 made with any 
De, 3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Siiver 

Ml) riate 150 each, $1.50 doz. Ster- 
ling sliver 30% each, $3.00 doz. 
a 6No. 3606 made with any name on 
band not exceeding 8 tefters. Re- 

















Become the woman you 
wish to be 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can * 
be so well and weigh what youshould. J can help 
you. LknewlIcan. Not one drop of medicine. 
My way is the natural way—a scientific system, 
combining exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise 
your family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 

I have won their friendship and respect because I have made 
them well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased 
their weight — them perfect figures — all in the privacy of their 
rooms—and I have kept their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
— Medical magazines advertise my work. 

hese facts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove that 

I can and will do all I promise. Remember— 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
It is easy to Be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 






































most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 
by my help. May I 
| Ifyou have any of the following derangements | jel you? 
run a line through it and send to me: can build you up 
Excess Flesh in any part Lack of Reserve | or reduce you. You 
of body Nervousness thoroughly enjoy 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck Irritability my simple directions 
or Arms Constipation and you feel so satis- 
Round Shoulders Indigestion fied with yourself. 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness Write to me! Ask 
Incorrect Walking Weakness for my booklet — 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism sent you without bs 
Poor Circulation Colds charge. Let me tell you all about my wonderful experience! Then 
Lame Back Torpid Liver yon will understand the great work I am doing for womankind; and 
Headache Malassimilation | how I can help you. 
a Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave.,Chicago 














REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BE? ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 

















The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling . 

Endorsed by thousands of enthusiastic teachers. Has 

made more than 100,000 children happy in their work. 


M. ScHWALMEYER of the Fiorida State College for Women, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most 
concise and yet complete compendium of reading that I 
have seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 


See page 467 of this Magazine for September 1917. 
Write at once for our special 30 day offer. 


G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Now that November is here and our classes are all 
in working order we have time and attention to give to the 
work of the Junior Red Cross which is being organized all 
over the country. This magazine will devote a page or 
more every month to the needs of the League so that every 
teacher, however far from town and public committees, may 
know just what is being done and take part in it if she 
wishes to do so. It is hoped later to publish photographs 
or diagrams of the specifications and articles wanted by the 
League. Meanwhile we ask you all to read the President’s 
message on our front cover and take steps to become active 
members. 

Reports of the work done in different schools will be wel- 
comed and the more interesting ones printed from time to 
time. Whatever the shortcomings of teachers they are 
always forward in good works. We know their response 
to the Red Cross appeal will be instant and cordial. 


Some question has arisen regarding the phonographic 
records that may properly be used in the primary grades. 
The fact that such a matter calls forth discussion at all is a 
hopeful sign of the more earnest and student-like attitude 
of teachers toward art and artistic appreciation. Since 
schools are so generally equipped to-day with some kind of 
phonographs the subject is really an important one and the 
editor would welcome a wider discussion of the question. 
In their choice and use of records primary teachers should 
be guided by some principles of pedagogy and pyschology as 
well as by their own standard of taste in music. How do 
you determine what is suitable for little children and how 
do you make this music contribute to the formation of a 
nice taste on their part? Obviously we ought not to leave 
the settlement of this matter to chance or to the suggestions 
of a catalogue, however excellent. 

Beginning in December, we shall publish some talks to 
children, prepared by the Supervisor of Music in a well 
known Norn al School, dealing with this very subject. The 
taks are short and interesting, discussing such topics as 
How Music is Written, The Fundamental Elements of Music, 
Voices and Instruments, Vocal Forms in Music, Instrumental 
Forms in Music, Sources of Musical Enioyment, etc. Each 
talk is illustrated by records that can be found in the cata- 
logues of all the best talking-machine companies. The 
teacher who can play the piano can, of course, play the 
music suggested. This is an opportunity for the teacher 
herself to learn along with the pupils. Do not fail to look 
for the first instalment next month — How Music is Written. 


Here are two ideas taken from the November issue of 
Popular Eduaor and placed here for the benefit of those 
teachers who do not see that magazine. They are quite 
as suggestive for primary as for grammar grade teachers 
and they may inspire some of you with still other ideas. 
If so, send them to us and we shall be glad to publish them. 


An Idea from New England 


To All Good Citizens: 

This is the third year of the War. What have you done 
to forward the conquest of _righteousness? Joined the 
Red Cross — bought a Liberty Bond? Anything else or 
nothing at all? ; 

Don’t you think it’s time to form a “Deed a Day” 
league? Decide for yourself whether you want it to be a 
group with real officers and all the trimmings, or whether 
you, yourself alone, will be “The crew and the captain too.” 
If you like, no one need know of it but yourself. It might 
be a great benevolent secret organization or it might be a 
spontaneous public resolve on the part of everyone to 
prove his citizenship and loyalty once in twenty-four hours. 
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The “Deed a Day” may not be always war work. Ig 
us keep in mind our ordinary civic obligations. The deed 
to-day might be to destroy the caterpillars that infest yoy 
trees — it might be “Hooverizing your menu” — it might 
be taking the advice of the National Security Leavue 
“Write to Washington” — it might be mailing to ‘rieng 
outside your state some cogent argument of the edit 
of your home paper — it might be attending a patriotic 
meeting or helping to arrange for one, or it might e de 
voting a spare hour to real study of our present situation 
through reading or discussion with friends — it might he 
any one of a thousand things that will help us to keep 
sane, wholesome and loyal. 

You see anyone can form a “Deed a Day League” o 
any one can belong to it. Until we all do actually, whether 
we do nominally or not, we are going to lag in the perform. 
ance of our painful duty, the prosecution of this war 
If America is to Wake it must be to do something. Not 
all of us can be called to the big service — all of us ar 
called “‘to do the next thing.” Our daily duties demand 
our time and attention. ‘We shall be heroic here or no. 
where.” If each of us began to feel his personal responsi- 
bility — if each of us promised himself a Deed a Day for 
God, for the Country and for Home—America would be 
awake, the time for preparation would be shortened — the 
righteous peace would be won and we would find ourselves 
at the end of the war, through our Deed a Day, active, not 
passive, citizens of our Great Republic. 

Let our Deed for to-day be the forming of a “ Deed a Day 
League” with ourselves as charter members. 

Yours for active citizenship, 
Etta V. LEIGHTON 


Another from Iowa 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, September 1, 1917 

The enclosed pledge, recently adopted in our public 
schools, explains itself. It has the endorsement of Herbert 
Hoover, food administrator; P. P. Claxton, national com- 
missioner of education; the Woman’s Division of the 
National Council of Defense; Albert M. Deyoe, Iowa 
superintendent of public instruction, and makes prompt 
appeal to every mother and teacher who sees it. Its 
friends believe that it will aid the housewives of the country 
in their war time endeavors, give the children a wholesome 
sense of responsibility therein, and develop character 
through the self-imposed self-denial and self-control. 

Will you not, with that end in view, kindly give it edi- 
torial attention in your valuable publication and greatly 


oblige Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) Hattie T. Hari 
HARL PLEDGE 
FOR THE 
JUNIOR ARMY OF THE FOOD RELEASE 
Wie 655 we eh ab adeliad haber heshnngh bpec..¥eadeuiee ,» Pupi! in the 


i shee tue na pen a at ee aes hae ie ss school in 


ee ee ee 


hereby promise that I will not fretfully or complainingly find fa.:|t with 
the food set before me while my country is at war, nor will I criticis 
such food in any manner while at the table; but if it is necessary © 
talk it over I Will do so cheerfully and helpfully when not at table, 
and I will in every way do my best to make it easy for those w'.o must 
feed me to do so without leaving some one else hungry. 

And if I forget this pledge, I promise to fine myself one penny 
for each time it is broken, same to be paid into the school func for the 
aid of Belgian children (or other fund established for the pur:ose)- 


ee ee ee 


Witness: 


ee 
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Promoting the 


Doctor (lifting “child” up, feeling pulse, etc.) 
She has neither mumps nor the measles, 
You've stuffed her with pies and cakes, 
Let She’s had too much Thanksgiving turkey, 
No wonder her little head aches. 
deed [ve told you you ought to be careful, 
you Each time that I’ve been here before, 
Yule 


(Open satchel and take out box of pills.) 


ends But give her these pills each hour, 
ditor™ And soon she’ll recover once more. 


Totti ther (rising and taking box from his hand) 
Mo § and 

> de. 0 Doctor, what joy you have brought me! 

ation «I'll gratefully pay your fee. 

it hel Your charge — I think I remember,— , 

k Isone dollar? (Act surprised.) Two! Not 

a THREE? 


orl Doctor (accepting bills and counting them care- 
fully) ; 
ether Well, if you had used better judgment 
OMM-@ You'd surely have saved expense. : 
Wat.M [have to charge for my wisdom. (Nod.) 
Not) Ihave to be paid for my sense...(Pocket bills.) 


S al€ cy thank you, my dear Mrs. Carson. (Bow 
low.) 


r no. Good-morning, my dear Mrs. May. (Bow 


: again.) 
ONSI- - P 
. Now, if she is worse to-morrow 


y for Be sure to ’phone right away. (Bow and 
Id be depart.) 

a (“Mother” and “aunt” survey each other in 
> 


iMignant silence for a moment, the former 
e, NOt Banding with arms folded, the latter with-hands 


hips.) 
| Day dunt (wrathfully) 


hanksgiving is surely expensive! 
Three dollars for one brief call! 









Social Instinct 


(Continued from page 58 1) 


That child will eat food that is proper, 
And never sit up after eight! 
His charge was a dollar, the first time; 
The next it was two, my dear; 
To-day it was three and next time — 
(Shake head.) 
But next time will never be here! 


Game— “‘ Chicken-Chase”’ 


This is an adaptation of the very old game 
of “Midnight.” A circle marked on the floor 
represents the chicken roost. Some distance 
away mark another circle, to represent the 
farmer’s home. Select five or more children 
to take the part of the “chickens,” while an- 
other child is the “farmer.” The “farmer” 
can catch the “chickens” only at midnight, 
which is announced by another child who is 
called the “‘time-keeper.” The chickens 
circle around asking, ‘What time is it?” and 
the “farmer” wanders around near his home 
at “nine o’clock,” “six o’clock,” etc., but as 
soon as “midnight” is called by the “time- 
keeper,” the “chickens” must fly to the roost 
for safety, while the “farmer’’ tries to see how 
many he can capture. This, too, is an exciting 
game, and meets with instant favor. 


Refreshments 


Have popcorn passed by one or more little 
girls dressed in white. They may wear caps 
and shoulder knots of yellow and white crepe 
paper, as in illustration, and should carry a 
basket decorated with the same colors. 


Recitation —‘‘ A Thanksgiving 
Wish ”’ 


After the popcorn has been passed let one of the little 
waitresses take her place on the platform and recite: 


My pretty basket’s empty, 
The party’s over, too. 

But I wish you glad Thanksgiving; 
Indeed, indeed I do! 





rON fgplese doctors care only for money, 
They haven’t a conscience, at all! 
ther (sighing resignedly) 

917 Dwell! she enjoyed Thanksgiving, 

. B But starting with this same date 

public 
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Ove : 
el \aecete \t his Great Song Book 
—- a @A\ We'll Send it 





teacher should 
be familiar with 
this popular song 


\ book, that so well meets the 
2=——~ needs of school music teach- 
ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 
In use proves its merit. Bound in 


dy size, 


music in easy keys, complete with words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


vit wit F is q collection that embraces a wide 





Cable Books 


Sy | Tange of patriotic and home songs, Other Famous 
st table B folk and opera melodies, sentimental 


and college songs—a really remarkableval- /0/ Famous Poems. 


1c penny Uefor theprice. Write today for free copy. Everyday Song Book. 


d for the 


ose) PRICES: Only 5c each in 100 lots, f. o. b, 
' Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less 


one than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


ne Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 


Favorite Songs(Cath- 
olic edition.) 





Souvenirs 


As the guests depart give each one a small 
box made according to the tool box pattern 
in the Seat Work Material. The little boxes 
are very dainty and pretty if made of pale 
blue construction paper. They should be 
filled with tiny candies or with popcorn, and 
may be tied with yellow baby ribbon or 
worsted. Each little box may have attached 
to it a dainty white card bearing the words: 


Loving and sharing together, 
Aren’t you glad that you’re living? 
Honor -the Lord of the harvest; 
Give him your truest thanksgiving! 


School 
Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, including all supplies 

ftaining to the industrial 
Ranches, such as Manual 












Training Supplies, Drawing 
Paper, Reed, Rafa, Cross Stitch 
Canvas, Scrim, Burlaps, Con- 
struction Papers, Chair Cane, 
Book Binding and Weaving 
Materials, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
Crayons, Writing Paper, etc. 
Catalog Free 


Garden City Educational Co. 


515 South Sth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 


We will gladly show you how easy 
it is to beautify class rooms by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, ‘he Hanger 

witha Twist, for framed pictures, 

C mirrors, etc. At Stationery, 

Hardware, Drug and Photo 
Supply Stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet Free. rite 

Dept. 43, MOO 2E PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














High School, Normal, Commercial, 
H OM E College and Professional Degree 
STU DY Courses. Texts Loaned. Catalog Free. 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 


THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 


BY 
Prof. John M, Gregory, LL.D. 
REVISED BY W. C. BAGLEY 
A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 
The Chapter titles show the scope of the 
book. Theyare: 1. The Lawof the Teacher. 
2. The Law of the Learner. 3. The Law 
of the Language. 4. The Law of the Lesson. 
5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. 
The Law of the Learning Process. 7. The 
Law of Review. 
No Teacher can afford to be without it 
Price 75 cents; postage 10 cents. 
At all booksellers. 


$6 Sasoee O. The Pilgrim Press 19 West Jackson St 


Chicago, lil. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS Fee 











es, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 

Finger Plays, Motion ~— Mlastrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays ‘ableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions New Commencement Manca! 
rge catalog Free. Every]'0" of, new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have one. [°7* 4nd, *tudents, 370 pages 


d 
T. &. DENI . bs! eo 
. SON & 00. |tions. ILLUstR RATED. 








CHICAGO ]31.25. 














DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in “ 
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@ muct 
pore 
Selected by H oTh 7 
| ese 
MARGARET A. WHITING IP effective 
Editor “Primary Education” and “Popular Educator” | Bic 
ie iD whic 
“I like Plasteline better Price, 60 cents If of each 
: ‘ Ask 

than any modeling material This collection of Folk Songs has been drawn from various -_ 

I have ever tried— it is so sources and no effort has been made to grade them accord- 
clean and convenient to use.’’ ing to classes. They are issued in the hope that they will HAHNE 
contribute something toward awakening and cultivating AND 
This is the statement of a teacher—an ardent the musical taste of children and of teachers too. For | INCLI 
enthusiast of clay modeling—who made the test. years we have been teaching children to sing when they | College es 
had no real love for music and no standard of musical taste | ls % 
7 A\ SN Th /E ZL V/A IV iP whatever. While we carefully excluded from the modem | young \' Or 
JA LL nafs Ae j reading book everything that could not lay claim to literary #0 s"« 
ene — any jingle, any inane or common air has hitherto | ha > 
Lah . oa een good enough to use for purposes of musical instructi ita 
is clean—it is convenient to use—and it is a means or recreation. The wide as af folk games Sa Bes i i Bit Cotta 
for the pupil 8 — his best work in modeling because the school and on the playground, however, is opening the \i|— 
Plasteline” is of just the right consistency to mold eyes of teachers to the equal value of the folk song in creating [Af 
easily and yet retain perfectly any shape into which and correcting musical taste. \ E AS 
it is formed. This is why it has been for years and Especially do we commend this volume to country teach- nen i 
is to-day the choice of nearly all American sculptors ers whose children are of varying ages. No other songs | jead. I 
This is why it immediately becomes the choice of will so appeal to young and old alike and no other. songs to keep 
every progressive teacher who is willing to try a are so apt to be within the range of voices of different ages. im] %***' 
new and better material. ? It will be a happy day for the country when such songs as |} Dixol 

Write for descriptive circular, beautiful color card these are the familiar possession of every boy and girl 
and price to schools. E | and 
0+ +4 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. | We 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY | of 16 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents Boston New York Chicago | i 
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Especially Appropriate for November Exercises 


THE FIRST FLAG AND OTHER PATRIOTIC PLAYS AND EXERCIS 





For Children from Eight to Fifteen Years Cloth, Price, 50 cents 
y Some of the Contents are: 
PLays AND EXERCISES Our Country. Alice E. Alles .. 2.0... .ccsccecss Mie Ses «a 
ee Rg eer ere ree 7 The Message of the Flag. A.E.A. .:.............. 
Serving the Country. Dorothy Green ........... 0 ccc ceeeeee 12 Our Flag. Eleanor Cameron ,.....0ccccccccccess: 
Oe ee eee ee oe ere 17 8 Ae Se a Pe ee ee .. Of 
ee i es yo on cidvie gc was ainda doesvedeses 18 A Patriotic Alphabet for Flag Day. Mary Eleanor Kramer.... 106 
$ The Flower Flag. Eleanor Cameron ................00000. 21 A Patriotic Medley. Harriet Wilbur ................ .. TIGR, Accredit 
I OES oniiro co oo. 6,0 055 9,4 bin tips 0% we bes 0g 42 Flag Day Exercises. Annebelle R. Bucknam ......... . if ty 
NE UR A Fors c cco alcaccamnsihe sae sevecds 45 Gems of Patriotism. Compiled by Nelle Spangler Mustain .... Wi pwience ix 
DUM MEUOEE, ©) We WRAIe sv wae vied ae ews evince vanes oe 47 7 expe 
The Message of the Flag. Harriet Hunting Pierson ......... 48 Dritits AND MARCHES — 
Under One Flag. Alice E. Allen .............0 ccc ee ee 49 A Flag Drill for First Grade. A.H.K.............. 1200 faving i 
Exercise — My Country’s Flag. C. Elizabeth Westman ...... 50 Yankee Doodle March. Harriet A. James ........... 131 tducations 
I, ME Mg ais ei os cee caer ner e'eewe 60's 53 The Star Spangled Banner. Harriet Wilbur........... a oe sch 
The Red, White and Blue. Kale B. Ellis .................. 57 7 Ss ARCA RareS ht ER i eis % 
RNRIE SOE OO oie i os oe Pu ois wo okey dad eS hae 64 Flag Drill and Salute. Florence M. Miller ........... 0H 
ee A A, os Wasa vw ds ob m a ys cools 67 Patriotic March and Drill. Rose W. Leiter, A.B. ..... oe 
Gar: omny Fiek, DPRG FBG oo. 6 ook hoc oe ie ca decene 68 The Color Brigade. Claire Foster............-.... — 
RM RPUREO RONG Es Ms i clevck ede cth oe on Ovca dv eens 70 PASS 4 
ee Ot I I, Ban So Sais w'sie s vin elev Shes Hesse 74 DRAMATIZATIONS 
Writing the Flag’s Story. A. EB. A. 2.0... meee ene 79 The First American Flag. Geoffrey F. Morgan ee TR 
SN Oe eee ee et eee 80 Making of the First American Flag. Florence M. Miller ‘ 
For My Country. Juanita Stafford ................0 0000s 81 Making a Flag. Bertha E. Bush.............. ee 
The Patriotic Drums. -Alice E. Allen ............. 02 ce cues 82 In Betsy Ross’s Time. Sara E. Kirk ......... = ie 
Red, White and Blue. Daisy D. Siephenson ............... 84 Motion Picture Dramatization of “Hat’s Off!” Bevtrice 
Three Little Flags. Alice E. Allen. .........5 0... ee eee 86 RN oc hes nik inlend atts wiev'y Sn BAR a hes; « « ‘i 
The Development of the United StatessFlag. F.M. Miller 88 The Man Without a Country. Alice Cook Fuller...... - 
Flag Exercise for Little Folks. L.F. Armitage ............ 90 “Single-Handed McAuley.” Florence M. Miller........ 
18 E 17th Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
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ims much satisfaction at so little cost as 
| gmpared with other medicines or physi- 
dans’ fees. 

These two great medicines are especially 
elective in cases of physical weakness, 
IM pervous irritability, run-down conditions 


Lo Fi 











or” ; Tagf : f 

im ip which there is iron deficiency. Price 

B of each $1.00. 

Ask your druggist for them. 
ou | 
yrd- 
= | HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
in i) AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
For i INCLUDING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
he College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 

y im high school and two years of college work required for 
aste [iP mtrance. The Training School for Nurses is open to 
lern ff women of good character, ages 19 to 35. Over 
rary | To st iduates of both schools. The institution Is 
aly gdowed and owns allits own buildings. For informa- 
€rto [i tion regarding medical school, nurses’ training school 
tion MM orhospital, address DR. JOSEPH P. COBB, Dean, Box 13, 
s in [Ig Bll Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 

the ! 7 
ting }} 

i} EASILY IN THE LEAD 
ich- ! Apen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily 
mgs | lead. If you start right, it is comparatively easy 
ngs MM} tokeep right. Lead the children at the beginning 
ges of the school year to use 

* . 7 * . 
sas | Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils 

| and you will have pencil comfort the entire 

twelve months 
We will show them to you on receipt 
NY of 16c in stamps, and after you have 


received your package you will feel 
im} grateful to us for bringing these pencils 
im} to your notice. You will get more than 
Wm | your Money’s worth. 


They are made by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





















































SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Cetelorze matiea 
* free to Teachers. 

ers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
hes, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
cational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gf Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Sumber, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Médress to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 









































ilinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


_ Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
ints. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. actical ex- 
e in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
fy experience provided in other institutions. 
avorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
ay of age (20-35), of moral character, 
_ had one year of High School instruction or its 
tducational equivalent. . 
~T “tee and blanks will be sent on appli- 
to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
53 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


MSSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 





















tetween ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
is State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
49 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 
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URN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


one moving picture pliy a week. Demand 
iter Than Supply. You can write them, We 
ow you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
ion and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 


















treet 
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Offers a three year course to young women : 


minute hand’s place. 

This game may be made less boisterous 
by having only the hands revolve around 
the center, while the hours stand at their 
places and clap their hands as they sing. 
In this way of playing the game, the hours 
announce their names, before the song 
begins. 


Year with the Fables 


(Continued from page 577 


corrected before proceeding with the next. 
The copying of this story affords practice 
in the use of capitals, punctuation marks 
and in correct spelling. But the greatest 
value that the child will get from this work 
is in the revision of the sentences suggested. 
One paragraph is all that should be at- 
tempted with the average third grade. 
The following suggestions may be of help 
in getting the story from the little people. 
If we should write the story of the hares 
we should have to make it very short. 
Suppose you think of the story for a few 
minutes and see how few words you can 
use and yet tell the story. Mary may 
tell the story and we will listen. Notice 
if she tells anything that could have been 
omitted. What do you think was un- 
necessary? James may tell it this time? 
Well done, he told all the story and in a few 
words. Would some one else like to make 
it still shorter? (After the story has been 
reduced to a few sentences ask some one 
to give the first one.) Are you satisfied 
with this sentence? Who can improve 
it? How do you like Mary’s? Can you 
think of some word that would be better 
than ——? (“Could you say that in a 
different way,”’ will enlarge the vocabulary 
and polish the sentences. When the first 
sentence is satisfactory to the majority of 
the class, ask where it is to,be placed on 
the panel of blackboard which has been 
selected to represent a sheet of paper for 


the time.) How shall I begin the sen- 
tence? Spell the first word. Second 
word, etc. Is the sentence complete? 


What does it need? (If the sentence more 
than fills the line the question of the be- 
ginning place for the second line must be 
settled. Another sentence is taken in the 
same way. The following will give an idea 
of what may be expected of an average 
grade.) 


The Hares and the Frogs 


The hares were very timid. They did not 
take any comfort. They wanted to die. Off 
to the lake they went to drown themselves. 
The frogs on the bank jumped into the water. 
This frightened the hares When they found 
out what made thenoise they said, ‘‘The frogs 
are afraid of us. We are no worse off than 
they. We will live and do our best.” 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
— or who use their eyes constantly — will find 

great relief in Murine applications. 
In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 


Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is-sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 





A YWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 
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Sends Book of Eye Free on request. 
supplies -you with Murine. 


Your Druggist 
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You: , 


«Do you value 
perfect 
health ®* 


«Do you want 
a good 
figure e 


‘*You should and 
can have BOTH.” 





You should have the health that 
brings the joy of STRENGTH, VIGOR, 
ENERGY and ENTHUSIASM into 
your life: And you can have it simply 
by following my instructions. 


As a child I was sickly, puny and ill- 
formed and spent much of my early life 
in the effort to overcome these handicaps. 


I WAS SUCCESSFUL. I am a living 
example of what can be accomplished by 
intelligently following my system. 


Millions have seen in my photoplays, 
Neptune’s Daughter and A Daughter of 
the Gods, the evidence of the success of 
my methods. 


Having demonstrated the practicability 
of my system, I broadened and adapted 
it to meet the needs of others. The re- 
sults which I have accomplished for my- 
self I have helped others to attain for 
themselves. Many thousands of the 
most intelligent women in the world have 
taken my course of instructions. Their 
success has made them my friends — a 
large percentage of my pupils have come 
to me through the recommendation of 
others. 


I don’t have to tell you what I can do. 
I will tell what I have done. 


I have spent much time in the prepara- 
tion of my new book, ‘‘The Body Beauti- 
ful.” It is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself, explaining my system, 
and can be had for the asking. 


Surely it’s worth your while to find out 
more about what I can do for you! 


Send two-cent stamp for 
‘*The Body Beautiful’’ to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 514P,.12 W. 3ist St., New York 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 


schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
ee eae Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 





This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


TE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE © °2e'esjoton ox. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 











Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
5 . 


Free Literature. Address 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


SCHERMERHOR 353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK People. We register only reli- 


Cartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. able candidates. Services free 
Established 1855 ee eS Manat Ave: school officials. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $25 rer, Fist css suipmeot., prac oly sng ator 


cers. Direct recommendations. 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 




















HALL DT IE TT ET 
A New Book of Music 
For the Little People— 


“The Everyday Song Book” 


UST as our famous “101 Best Songs” helps the older pupils to 
appreciate music, this new Everyday” collection is aptly fitted 
for the beginners and little tots. In it are easy, graded songs 
for every class of beginner, with suggestions for Primary Teachers, rote songs 
and a selection of beautiful Christmas music and carols, as well as songs for 
other occasions in the school year. ‘Every teacher of little folks should examine it. 


Free sample to Teachers mentioning this paper 
PRICES—Only 5c in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$100 per doz., prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. 


—And a Splendid New Book 
of Poetry for Schools 


“The 101 Famous Poems” 


EVER before has such a collection of verses for school use been offered 
Ne such a moderate price. Two years of careful work have been required 

to choose those that were best for the purpose. The famous poems that 
have stirred men’s hearts in all times are here included—poetry that you will 
want your pupils toknow. And included isa Prose Supplement containing such 
masterpieces as the Gettysburg Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc. Bound in handy pocket size, with picture of the 
author on the same page with each selection, 

PRICE—15c per copy, prepaid 
—But a book you cannot duplicate elsewhere for 50c 
Send 15c for a Copy—No free samples 


The Cable Company, 120! Cable Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


— 


Seasonal Programs 
(Continued from page 597) 


Evergreen Boughs (showing boughs, wreath;, f2s. 
toons, etc., and letter E) 


Evergreen Boughs 


(Four little boughs) 


First (each steps forward and bows at his name) 
To you all I'll introduce 
Hemlock, Cedar, Balsam, Spruce, 
That ’tis Christmas they allow - 

All (bowing low together) 
See each little Evergreen. Bough. 


Second (all twining greens) 
Bringing aromatic gums, 
From the forest each one comes; 
Wreath and rope to fashion — how? 
See each little Evergreen Bough. 


Third (bringing forward rope of evergreens) 
Ice and snow their joy can’t check, 
Mantel, window, door, they’ll deck, 
All festooning toward you now, 

See each little Evergreen Bough. 


Fourth (bowing low) 
Hemlock, Cedar, Balsam, Spruce, 
All quite ready for your use — 
To make CuristMAs CHEER they vow— 
See each little Evergreen Bough! 


Eveggreen Trees (showing letter E) 


Evergreen 


Strung with cones, just look at me, 
Straight and slim, I’m sure to please, 
But an ordinary tree, 
Like a thousand other trees. 


Christmas touches me — and lo, 
Strung with popcorn filagree, 
And with countless lights aglow, 

I’m a splendid Christmas Tree! 


Though I lose my bright array, 

All my shimmering, glimmering sheen, 
Safe in children’s hearts I’ll stay 

Ever fair and evergreen! 


Ribbons (showing letier R) 


Christmas Ribbons 


All Christmas ribbons red and green. 
Shining, twining, now are seen 
O’er the frosty weather. 
And whatever else they bind, 
Gift or garland, you will find 
Strand and knot so strong and kind 
Tie our hearts together. 


Green Ribbons green are spun, maybe, 
Of a sparkling strip of sea, 
Mixed, with gay caprice, 
With the sheen of forests wide, 
By a sunrise glorified, 
And a strand or two beside 
Of real Christmas Peace. 


Red __ Ribbons crimson show a gleam 
From the hearthfire’s ruddy drea:n; 
Strands of sunset, too; 
Woven in and out with threads 
Of the holly’s splendid reds; 
With the joy old Christmas spreads 
Running through and through. 


All Christmas ribbons, red and green 
Peace and Joy their colors mean 
In the frosty weather. 
And whatever else they bind, 
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°EACHERS’ 


wchers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
wchers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


AGENCIES 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





Gift or garland, you will find 
Strand and knot, so strong and kind, 
Tie our hearts together. 


{il (forring tableau as suggested) 


Christmas Cheers 
(Music — old hymn —“‘Antioch” 


Now, vlooms the rose of CuristMAS CHEER, 
Its warmth and light abound! 
If o2 our hearts we wear it, 
Anc do our parts to share it, 
Twill! bloom the year around, 
The whole glad year around — 
‘Twill bloom and bloom the year around! 





Only a Weed 


Alas, I’m not a flower, 

3ut just a roadside bloom, 
Without the radiant dower 

Of the queen of June — 
And yet, the self-same Power 

That gave the rose its hue, 
Gave me my happy hour 

That I might be with you. 

— Frederic A. Whiting 





hy Do You Cry, Little Wind? 


hy do you cry, Little Wind, Little Wind? 

Why do you shake and why do you 
shiver? 

ty do you make little waves on’ the 
lake — 

Waves on the lake and curls on the 
river? 


fhy do you shake up the old pine tree, 

Till it cries out for help with its arms 
stretched wide? 

fhy do you frighten the young grass so 

As you sweep on your way while it 
bends to hide? 


What do you mean, Little Wind, Little 
Wind, 

Crying and sobbing the long night 
through 

li creep ’neath the blankets my head 
to hide, 

From that bad Little Wind crying down 
the flue? 

— Annie L. Laney 





Tae Wuire CHRISTMAS AND OTHER 
Ry CHRISTMAS Prays. By Walter 
mHare. Price,75 cents. Chicago, Il: 
8. Denison 

In these little plays are brought out two 
minant characteristics of the ideal 
mistmas season, kindness and inward 
j. Some of them are filled with the 
nt of fun and jollity; in others empha- 
& placed on the spiritual blessings 
bight to the children of men on the 
Bt Christmas night when Christ the 


iwas born in Bethlehem. 
‘ ] YEARLY INCOME 
ety. FOR LIFE! 


We offe you this prospect for an investment 
only $10. Write at once for full details. 




















The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” given in the manual of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent 
and a publisher. Free to eastern teachers. 















Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


THE ALBERT) 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
Education and Normal Schools. 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 

















An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





















HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Emergency Vacancies in 17 states. 
The Largest Agency in the West. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 


NE 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLC 














The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 705; 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
809 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala, 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 588 Cit. Bk. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 








C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A large assortment of Library Books, School 
Text-Books of merit, Standard Reference 
Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


Write for circulars and prices. Correspondence solicited. 

















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





“AAOCe 








SON BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


T'S can have a youthful appearance, clear 


complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads; strengthen sagging facial muscles — have 
comfortable feet, all through following the simple 
directions of Susanna Cocroft’s Physical Culture for 
Face, Neck, Scalp and Feet. 

Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense — and 
quick resuits. 

Send postal for 
latest free Book- 
let containing 
many beauty 
hintsand all about 
the wonderful 
work accom- 


plished by the 
Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 19, 624 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


[A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s Physical 
Culture Course] 


























A toilet preparation of merit. 
Pe to eradicate dandruff. 
For 








Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray a Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 








LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW —PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint 
in Water Colors or Oil. Let us develo 

our talent. Free Scholarship Award. 

/rite for particulars and free illustrated 
Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - 





Studio 508, Omaha, Neb. 





PRIMARY METHODS by correspondence. 
definite, Easy ten ear ¥ on the best methods of 
sy terms. 
ELLIE * COOPER, 
E. T. State Normal, Johnson City, Tenn. 


EA BANKER 


by —y for this 4° 
there are greu 
—— owar 


teaching. 





Bondi for Mo 
rege es ee Sa 
466 East State Street. iS. OHIO 


ORATIONS, Debates, Essays, ae., prepared to 
order. Outlines furnished. Manuscripts revised, 
typed, and sold on commission. Fifteen years’ experience. 


MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio 
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For Pupils , 
Backward in Reading - 
Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 





Nephew David 


(Continued from page 585) 


A streak of red, that might have been a 
small girl, showed itself for a second. Emmie 
had come back to see what David was going 
to do while she was gone. She screamed 
wildly. 

ref Nephew David, Nephew David, get off 
quick — you'll be killed!” 

David didn’t hear. If he had, he wouldn’t 
have cared. His blood was up, and some of it 
was the blood of David Grant, the old guide 
who hadn’t been afraid of panthers with eyes 
like ceals of fire. David Grant Gordon wasn’t 
afraid either. He clung to that shaggy mane. 
When John Nathan went up, he went up. 
When he came down, he came down; too. 
Whatever John Nathan did, David did — ex- 
cept to bray. Obstinate as the old donkey 
himself, he clung fast. At last, he found the 
sky had stopped going round. It stayed above 
him where it belonged. The ground got itself 
back below the donkey’s feet again and stopped 
hitting David’s head. The donkey was going 
ahead swiftly, but smoothly. Then, so sud- 
denly that David nearly flew over his head, 
John Nathan stopped. He turned a question- 
ing face toward David. 

“Go on!” cried David. 


j 
Something like a rocking-horse, but cover- 


ing more ground, John Nathan went on. 
When they came out on a rise of ground ’way 
above Klip-nok-kee, David turned him around. 
Which was more surprised at this — David or 
John Nathan — it would have been hard to 
tell. But once turned around, the donkey 
went as mildly as a lamb down a steep, nar- 
row trail to the camp. For some reason or 
other — maybe because of a firm hand still 
on his mane, maybe because he wanted to — 
John Nathan side-stepped sedately up to the 
porch and stopped; with an eager little bray. 

“There stood a distracted Aunt Sally, try- 
ing to quiet a small sobbing Emmie. 

“He’s dead—oh, he’s dead — Nephew 


David’s dead!” she was saying, “‘and it’s all 
my fault!” 
“T’m — not dead,” said David. “And I’m 


-— not a coward.” 


Stiff and sore, he dismounted. He didn’t 
seem to see Emmie. He threw both arms 
around the surprised old donkey’s neck. 

“OQ John Nathan!” he cried. “I’m not 
one bit afraid of you any more, and I never 
will be — whatever you do! And — I — wish 
— you’d — like me, John Nathan. I’m not 
much homelier and awkwarder — than you 
are. And I like you — honest I do!” 

It was such a long speech for David. Em- 
mie dashed away her tears and stared at him. 
John Nathan put his head against David’s 
shoulder and brayed contentedly. David 
rubbed the donkey’s nose and called him, 
“Good old fellow!” Then he mounted him, 
and rode slowly away to the barn. 

“Well, I never!” cried Aunt Sally, sinking 
on the top step with Emmie in her billowy lap. 
“David and Jonathan, as I live! Hurry back, 
Davie,” she called, “and let me mend your 


trousers!” 
(To be continued) 





\COSTUMES 
cH PLAYS 


We furnish cos 
wigs, r ,for ceitechoct 
lays and operas. 

Bhakesperian rian and his- 

torical costumes our 

specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
ce. For informa- 

tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


6BW. Lobe Street 
Chicago, ll. 

















NERVOUS -- -NO “APPETITE 


Hartford Woman Tells how She 
Regained Strength 


Hartford, Conn. ~— “I was run- ‘Own, 
nervous, no appetite, could not sleep, 
and had no strength, an old lady tod 
me how much Vinol had helpe 
when in a like condition. I tri 
and noticed an improvement within 
week. It soon built up my strength, my 
nervousness disappeared and I can sleep 
well. I have never found any remedy 
equal to Vinol to create strength. Mrs, 
Clara Burr. 

It’s the tonic iron, the mec ‘cinal 
extractives of fresh cods’ livers, without 
oil, and beef peptone contained in Vinol, 
that makes it so successful in enrichin g the 
blood and creating strength for run-down, 
nervous, overworked women. ‘- 

Such wonderful results are obtained 
from the use of Vinol, that druggists re. 
turn the money in every such case where 
it fails to give satisfaction. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 








her 
d it 








where. Trial sample sent free on request, 
Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, Boston, 
Mass. 

Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this Opportunity to become 
proficient. 

sae = SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 


is r Ask us for a copy of PALMER PENMAN- 
SP POINTERS and other special literature. 


Inquiries Solicited 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Pi., New York, N.Y. Palmer Bidg,, Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Widener Building, Philadelphia Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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all, we have arranged a simple plan. 


Use it in your office or at home. 
to influence you. 





























reorganized its business. 


()* March 1st The Oliver Typewriter Company 


war 


planes of efficiency. 

From that date there has been. no expensive sales 
force of 15,000 salesmen and agents, no high office rents 
¢ in 50 cities, no idle stocks, no costly subsidies, no excess 


distribution costs. 


Instead we substituted the most direct line of sale— 
from the factory to the user. 
This now goes to you. 
identical machine that was formerly $100. 
been made in design or materials. 

not second-hand or rebuilt. 
The entire facilities of the Company are devoted exclusively 

to the production and distribution of Oliver Typewriters, 





The $1 00 Model 


Only the sales policy is changed—not the machine. 


It 


is the same splendid Oliver Nine, our latest model. 
Before March they were priced at $100. This Oliver 
Nine is the finest, the costliest, the most successful 


model we ever built. ‘ 
it is this handsome machine, our greatest triumph 


If any typewriter is worth $100 








It is the same commercial machine used by U. S. Steel 
Corporation; National City Bank of New York; Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Curtis Publishing Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Company; Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Ward Baking Company; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company; Western Clock —“ Big Ben”; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; and a host of others. Over 600,000 have 
been sold. An increase in output of over 300% this year 



















Free Trial 


‘Lo make the economy of the Oliver Nine available for 
Here it is: © 

We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days’ free trial. 
Try it out without anyone 


If you want to keep it, send us $3 per month until the 


$49 is paid. 


If you want to send it back, do so at our expense. 
We even refund the transportation charges you paid. 














Every Teacher Can 
Now Afford 
the Best Typewriter 


Its officials knew 


and after-war conditions meant new 


Thus we save $51 in sales costs. 
Our price to you is $49 for the 
Not one change has 
Each machine is brand new— 


That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. 
At no time during the trial are you under the slight- 
est obligation to buy. Superiority and economy 
alone must convince you. 

Fill out and mail the coupon now. It will bring 
a free-trial order blank, our latest catalog and the 
amazing book entitled “The High Cost of Type. 
writers — The Reason and the Remedy.” All free. 

You may then have an Oliver for trial, if you wish. 
And own it for 50 per cent less than other stan- 
dard makes. 

Don’t wait—know all the facts now—all the 
inside secrets exposed for the first time. Mail the: 
coupon now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
987 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 
(Canadian Price, $62.65) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
987 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, IIL. 


oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I keeP 
on yD po! $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to 
Temain in you until 





fully paid for. 
Se NL EP 5 Sud nacdrdbukeberndetebectundece 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your rexpense at the end of five days. 


oO Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book — “The | 
High Cost of Ty 


writers — The Reason and the Remedy,” your de 
luxe catalog and fu 


er information. 
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Adding Interest to Dental Hygiene Lessons 


and method in their minds. 


Rena meet descriptive verse appeals to most classes — it fixes both facts 


Older pupils can watch for and report on 


newspaper and magazine articles about the teeth. Just now military 
authorities stress the need of soldiers using the tooth brush daily, and a lesson 


can be drawn from that direction. 


Perhaps you can get some local dentist now 


serving as an Officer to lecture to your class (in his uniform). 


Another encouragement in getting young people to care regularly for their 
teeth is your personal example in using 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


REG U.S PAT. OFF 


The daily use of Colgate’s is a pleasure 
— it has a delicious flavor appealing to 
thenormal taste; it is safe—without risky 
over-medication. It is thorough, clean- 
ing the teeth wholesomely to natural 
whiteness. 


Let us send you an unusual leaflet. 
This explains how the verdict of the 
Dental Profession confirms your judg- 


ment when you choose. Colgate’s for 
your personal and class use. 





Because of market conditions we cannot 
supply trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream as in the past. We will, 
however, send helpful printed matter if 
you mention the exact number of pupils 
in your direct charge and the name and 
post-office address of your school. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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